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To tut EDITOR or tug SCOURGE. 


Sir, 


Ir is a saying of Solomon—and a very wise one too—~ 
that there is—‘* nothing new under the sun /’?—And,again, 
he sayeth: ** dead fies cause the vintment of the apothecary 
to stink !” ' 

I was led into: this train of reflection, Sir, by the noise 
and contest, which have latterly prevailed in. this great 
city,and with which the press literally teems, respecting 
the divine mission of Joanna. Iam not-enlisted under 
the banners of her party—I follow, neither as medical, 
still less, as my spiritual guide, the enlightened, Escula- 
pius of Piccadilly, nor am I sufficiently a flat, to throw 
away a guinea, in these hard and diflicult times, for the 
Portrait of an old mumbling sibyl/, although enagraven by 
a Sharp. I think it high time, that this disgraceful con- 
troversy should be consigned to merited oblivion, and 
contempt. This can only be effected by doing away 
the marvel and the singularity of the pretensions, of ‘the 

self-deluded prophetess. 

It is a common cry, that the world gets more pi 
more depraved; that our morals are daily more and 
more corrupted ; that infidelity advances with, rapid 
strides, on the one hand—meanwhile that bigotry, fanae 
ticism, and superstition gain ground with equal pace, on 
the other. All this is mere declamation ; mere talk and 
assertion; mere common-place, and requires only a few 
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moments of serious, cool, unwarped reflection to set tlhe 
matter in its proper light. 

Not to advert to the many pretended prophets, pro- 
phetessea,, @f hoc genus wmnne—(ygn \see, Mr. Egitor, 1 
have nets totally forgotten my Latin, old aud, super. 
annuated as I am,) who have successively preyed on the 
credulity of the ignorant, and made mankind their dupe; 
are there none amongst us, who recollect. the noise and 
religious dissensions, which obtained at the first outset 
of a Wrsney, anda WuHttTFriELD, in their spiritual ca- 
reer? For my part, I remember their history but too 
well—and that, let me add,- for reasons strong and co- 
gent. 

I am now old, and read chiefly for amusement. At 
my time of life, it is too late to acquire knowledge—if 
the earlier years have been suffered to slip by unim- 
proved. Your humorous and entertaining work is one 
of the few: periodical publications. I regularly peruse, 
The bold and manly manner in which the Scou res has 
taken the lead, in lashing the foolish infatuation of Jo- 
ANNA'S Sectaries, and exposing the incoherent rhapso- 
dies of that old Beldam to public ridicule, has greatly 
delighted me, and entitles you to general admiratiom. 
Tam therefore induced to avail myself of your miscellany, 
in preference to any other, in order to throw ia and 
contribute my mite towards the castigation and detection 
of error and imposture. 

You must know then, Mr. Editor, that though I now 
jead @ peaceful, retired life, sequestered from all com- 
mercial speculation, I formerly, in my early days, was 
engaged in traffic, and lived inthe neighbourhood of 
Soho. My elder brother, now: dead and gone—God rest 
his soul !—had the misfortune to fall’ desperately in love 
with one of the most devout disciples and: attendants on 
Whitfield’s tabernacle. He married the pious:damsel, 
notwithstanding all my efforts: to dissuade him. from the 

mateh; ‘for though never strongly disposed to be what 
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the world generally terms devout, I had still sufficient 
religion about me to agree most cordially with the pre- 
cept given us by holy St. Paut, viz. “ not to be righteous 
overmuch,’—and could never, for my soul, bear your 
whining, canting, methodistical, praying, psalm-singing, 
puritanical hypocrites, whose delight itis, to make a 
burden of godliness, and who pretend to experience in« 
expressible pleasure, in “ crucifying the flesh!” 

- Well then, my brother, in spite of all my remonstran- 
ces, espoused in holy wedlock, Miss Priscilla .Tryphens 
AND Tryphosa Longbottom. ‘The parents of . this young 
lady, who likewise were zealous frequenters of the taber- 
nacle, always made a practice of giving their children bi- 
ble names. 'The mode of operation adopted on these oc- 
casions was, as follows: Husband and wife severally 
provided themselves with a large corkiag-pin.. With this 
instrument they pricked aud pricked, \in different. parts of 
the New-Testament, till the pin hié upon tite name of 
some saint, or other godly personage, and this pros 
cess they called referring the matter to the decision of the 
Lord! Miss Longbottom’s father, on choosing 4 christian 
name for his daughter, raw the pam through the word 
Priscilla, in the nineteenth verse of the fourth chapter of 
St. Paui's Second Epistle to Timothy :. 

“Salute Priscilla, and dguila, and. the household of 
Onesiphorus.” 

- The old lady, Miss Longbottom’s mother, was still 
more fortunate.—She drove the pin, with mathematical 
precision, right through the copulative word and, in the 
twelfth verse of the sixteenth chapter of St. Paul's Epise 
tle to the Romans :” 

“Salute T'ryphena anv Tryphosa, which women la- 
bour in the Lord.” 

The old lady’s eyes sparkled with exaltation and with 
conscious triumph.—Here it was plain, that. the Lord, 
to whom they. had referred the momentous decision, by 
previous prayer, had displayed his gracious acceptance of 
their fervent ejaculations, by a kind of misacle—The 
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corking pin piercing so:nicely the very centre of the ¢o- 
pulative conjunction, clearly proved, that it was the Lord's 
especial will and pleasure, that the child should be chris- 
tened by dvth the. names, so closely and so indissclubly 
joined together.. Mr. Longboltom, on the strength of 
this extraordinary manifestation of divine grace and far 
vor, bestowed upon the loving partner of his bed a double’ 
salute, which was duly repeated at night, and their daugh- 
ter received, in holy baptism, the scriptural names of Try- 
phena anv Tryphosa—the copulative being most carefully 
retained, as the connecting vehiele, as a kind of mystical 
gradation to the full climax of. holiness, of ‘which the 
ladder, spoken of in Jacob’s vision (seen at Bethel, formerly: 
called Luz) was supposed to be typical and symbolic. 

\ The honey-moon 1 take it—for:1 cannot speak from ex- 
perience, never having entered into the holy: state of wed- 
lock myself—is generally the season of short-lived rapture 
and delight—alike for suwints and sinners! My-brother, 
doubtless, came in for his share, on the night of consum- 
mation, with T'ryphena ann T'ryphosa—But the cares and 
troubles of this world, which like the éares inthe gospel} 
spring up and choak the good seed, soon began to prove 
a momentous drawback on their mutual felicity. 

My brother and myself were in partnership together. 
Poor dear soul! (even at this distant period. I cannot 
think of him, without being deeply affected) he wasa 
hard-working, honest, industrious fellow! . Yet all his 
application to business availed him little. As fast as mo- 
ney, hard earned money, came into the concern, as fast, 
vod with almost greater rapidity, did it. go out.again. 
Mrs. Tryphena anv Tryphosa Threadneedle (the latter was 
our family name) continued a constant attendant on the 
tabernacle. In fact, instead of relaxing, marriage seemed 
rather to augment her zeal and affection for the house of 
God, and the delight she experienced in the converse of. 
pious and devout followers of Christ, or rather of Christ's 


intermediaries, the sanctified Mr. WuirfiE.p, .and his 
subaltern leaders, 
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All this my brother would have borne with patience and 
true Christian resignation. It required but a few months’ 
experience of a married life, to convince him that our pil- 
grimageand sojournment here below is a state of warfare, 
where every one must expect to carry his cross! The work 
of grace, so actively going on under the blessed auspices of 
Mr. WuirFiecp, required continual supplies. My poor bro. 
ther had the mortification to see his hard earnings go, in ra 
pid succession, towards the furtherance of the divine work. 
The “ harvest was truiy great,’—at least,.on Mr, Wurt- 
FIELD'’s side of the question, nor were his labourers 
few. 

Kind intreaties and expostulation proving equally in- 
effectual, to wean Mrs. Tryphena and Tryphosa Thread- 
needle from her: dear man ef God; my brother and my” 
self, after much consultation and debate, hit upon the 
following expedient.—We observed her one morning 
more than usually pensive;: during breakfast she spoke 
much of the great work carrying on in the Lord's vines 
yard, of the vast expence incurred in the building of 
chapels, and suitable places for preaching the word, and 
retailing the precious milk of the gospel.’ All this cons 
cluded with a hint, that she had received a pressing call 
from -Mr, Wuitrrieip, whom slie must visit in the 
course of the day, and that she could not possibly go 
empty-handed. 

This was the very precise point, which both my brother 
and myself had so seriously in view. We accordingly 
watched my lady’s motions with unremitting vigilance. 
She had been closeted in prayer, in her own private cham- 
ber, (for my brother did not think proper to lay any in- 
terdict or embargo on her exercises of devotion, hoping 
her reform and return to sound reason from the project 
we had jointly concerted) upwards of half an hour, when 
the arrival of a female acquaintance, who did not belong 
to the same spiritual flock, nor follow the voice of 
the same spiritual shepherd, broke in upon her pious medi- 
tations Some domestic arrangements, it seems, were 
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under discussion, which required her presence in the 
kitchen. 

We availed ourselves incontinently of the opportunity 
so unexpectedly offered, of accelerating the accomplish. 
ment of our scheme. On entering my sister-in-law’s 
chamber, we found some of Mr. WuirFiE.n’s religious 
tracts upon the table; but the object which attracted our 
most eager notice and regard, was a little parcel in form 
of arouleau, placed along-side of the godly book. This 
my brother opened without ceremony ; it contained fifty 
guineas, intended as an offering to the Lord, through 
the pious hands of his dear servant, and blessed instru- 


ment, Mr, Wuitriciep. No time was to be lost; my 


brother, in a trice, whipt the guineas into his pocket, 
substituting in their lieu an equal number of halfpence. 
‘Thereupon he made up the reuleau in its pristine form, 
with such dexterity and address, that no one could sus. 
pect its having been opened, muelh less that its contents 


had been changed: this done, we left the room in silence . 


and with due precaution. 

Mrs. Dhreadneed/e’s occupations in the kitchen detain- 
ed, her there, most probably, much longer than she had 
herself expected; for on her return to the parlour, she 
complained sadly of the lateness of the hour, sent for a 
hackney-coach, and bade the coachman drive with speed 
to the godly man. In about an hour she returned ; but 
with such visible marks of confusion and strong inter- 
iral agitation depicted in her whole countenance, that we 
could not refrain from inquiring into the cause of this 
extraordinary emotion. After a few minutes of silence, 
interrupted solely by copious tears and sighs, Mrs. 
Phreadiueccle wwiormed us, that she had been to pay a visit 
to Mr. Wuitrre.p; that, after having conversed with 
her /a/e spiritual guide, (dae, repeated. she, for I promise 
you, b shail visit bim uo more). fora considerable time, 
She rose up to take her leave, and deposited into his 
hands, at parting, a paper containing fifty guineas. She 
had not reached the street-door, when the man of God 
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came running down the stairs after her, in great haste, 
and with a voice, not remarkable for its softness, called 
her back. On entering the room of audience, on: the 
first floor, the parson asked her, whether she knew whaf 
present she had made him ? to this question she readily 
replied, in the affirmative, specifying the sum contained 
in the paper. Mr. WuirrreLp waxing wroth, insisted 
that, instead of fifty guineas, she had only given lim fifty 
halfpence. ‘This Mrs.’ Threadneedle peremptorily denied 
—she had counted the guineas most carefully herself— 
had herself folded up the paper. ‘he parson’s anger now 
became outrageous, Poor Mrs. Threadneedle was over- 
whelmed with reproachings and upbraidings—-exhorted 
to take warning from the dreadful end of 4nnanias and 
Sapphira—like them, she had sinned, ** not against men, 
bul against the Holy Ghost /’—she had not given the 
whole of her substance—not even the sum she pretended ; 
but had made a mockery of Heaven, by offering to the 
Lord the paltry sacrifice of fifty halfpence! Her crime, 
her reverend rebuker contended, was unpardonable—it 
could never be forgiven, neither “ in this world, nor in 
the next.” 

Certain of her point, in having actually and bond fide 
put into the parson’s hands the sum of fifty guineas, 
Mrs. Threadneedle now lost all patience. Women, how- 
ever disposed to godliness and devotion, seldom fall-off 
in the use of their oracular organ. Upbraidings, on the 
part of the parson, were repulsed with recrimination, on 
the lady’s side. His menaces of eternal perdition, ex- 
torted from her the accusation of hypocrisy and pious 
fraud—till at length, Mrs, Threadneedle took her farewell 
of her late spiritual guide, with a frm avowed determina- 
tion, never to visit him again; never to set. foot more ia 
his iniquitous tabernacle. 

To this determination, Drs. Threadneedle ever after 
most scrupulously adhered. She was strengthetied in her 
laudable resolution, by the counsels both ef her lusband 
and myself; and thus, by what may traly be-called a 
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“ meritorious pious fraud,” was the mother of a family 
snatched from the harpy-grasp of hypocritical avarice ; re 
stored to the undivided affections of her husband, and 
rendered an exemplary pattern of domestic happiness. 
And now, Mr. Eptror, to conclude. Would every 
one, in his respective situation, follow the same plan, 
much good would in a short time be effected, and the 
reign of superstition and fanaticism experience a severe 
and salutary check. How far more meritorious would 
such a line of conduct be, than the system followed by 
certain persons of eminence, who, like a certain Sharp, in 
hopes of gulling the flats, successively employ their tae 
lents, from vile,mercenary motives, to perpetuate the me- 
mory of a Brotuers, or a Sourucorr : or with a certain 
Jate member of parliament, a H—Lu—p, prostitute their 
time and abilities to the compilation of commentaries on 
the pretended prophecies of madmen and of bedlamites ! / £ 
I am, Mr. Editor, 
Hampstead, Yours, &c. 
Zist Oct, 1814. EruraiM ‘THREADNEEDLE. 








EPIGRAMS. 





On the New Comedy, reduced to three Acts. 
When the critics, who must, you know, write e’er they sup, 
Had taken the comedy to cut it up, 
The author, who wished to be friends with the town, 
Found it was his best “ policy” to cut it down ; 
So twa acts he quickly remov’d, and you'll see, 
The manager soon will remove other three. 





Yo Lord Theri-w, on reading his Poem, intitled “ Moone 
LIGHT.” 
Moonlight ! d’ye call it, my good lord ? 
The name is rather risible ; 
No light see 1, upon my word, 
But only darkness visible, 
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Ma. Eprror, 

I wap the misfortune to get married just about the time 
of the restoration of the Bourbons, when the mania for 
visiting France first seized upon the whimsical and no- 
velty-hunting people of this country ; and as every body’s 
tongue was loud in commendation of French fashions, 
French living, Frencl amusements, and a long et cetera 
of French attractions, tagged with a most winning ac- 
count of French politeness, especially to mi lor Anglois, 
iny Cicely, forsooth, must take it into her head that to 
take a continental tour would be a most delightful me- 
thod of spending the honey-moon. Her wish at this 
period, had it been ten times more unreasonable than it 
was, would to me have been law: besides, having no 
business to encumber my mind, and having a snug com- 
petence of about five hundred a year, I could not have 
found any solid objection to Cicely’s desire, even had I 


been disposed to dispute her inclinations. Every thing 


was accordingly settled for our departure, and I was sta- 
tioned on the look-out to pick up a snug party to render 
our tour more agreeable, which was also, in fact, an in- 
dispensable arrangement, as neither of us understood a 
word of French, except what we had picked up from the 
perusal of a few fashionable novels, or from overhearing 
a conversation, en passant, in Bond-street, or some of the 
neighbouring promenades. I was lucky enough to find 
a watch-maker who had lived some years in France, and 
who was now on the eve of departure with some half 
dozen cheesemongers, costermongers, fishmongers, and 
their spouses, by whom he was deputed to officiate in 
the double capacity of guide and interpreter. Without 
a moment’s hesitation on either side, we joined the party, 
shipped ourselves for Calais at London bridge, and 
after lying there about four hours, enjoying the view of 
Billingsgate, and the adjoining buildings, we set sail 
with wind and tide in our favor. 
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As I intend to cut my communication as short as pos. 
sible, Mr. Editor, I will not tire you and your readers 
with the common-place description of the various squalls 
and alarms we encountered on the way, but proceed to 
give you some account of our fellow-travellers. Pendu- 
lum, the watch-maker, was a talkative, entertaining fel- 
low, who, having seen much of the world, considered 
himself fully qualified to cram those whose sphere of 
observation had been more limited* than his own. The 
fishmonger whom, for perspicuity’s sake, I will call 
Lohster, was a surly quarrelsome knave, ignorant, purse- 
proud, and stutied up with self-consequence, his rib was 
the exact counter-part of himself, and the continual 
bickerings between these two ridiculous imitators of fa- 
shionabie life and good breeding, did not form the least 
part of an entertainment during the passage. Cheshire, 
the cheesemonger, wasaman of uncommon good temper, 
and if he knew little, he assumed still less, and conse- 
quently exposed himself but rarely to the attacks of 
raillery and criticism: a long association had given to his 
wife, according to her own confession, a similarity of 
manners and disposition, which enabled them to rub on 
very comfortably together; they had been induced to 
take this voyage by a spirit of speculation; Cheshire 
having understood that there was plenty of cheese, and but 
little money across the channel, put a couple of hundreds 
into his pocket, to try if he could not double or treble it 
in a little adventure of this sort. Parsuip was the most 
ungifted of the party, in every respect, both as to the 
qualities of mind and body; the former was in the most 
barbarous and uneducated state, and the latter was dis- 
figured by an immense hump on his left shoulder ; his 
left hip also protruded most enormously, and his legs 
were bandied, and appeared to shrink from the task of 
bearing the unwieldy mass of ignorance which surmount- 
ed them; nevertheless, this vender of vegetables, with a 
view to impose himself upon the French people as a man 


of some rank, had equipped himself in the most modish 
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dress imaginable; his hair was powdered, and a most 
exquisite tail rested itself upon the hunch beneath-its 
he sported also an opera hat, and his disfigured legs 
were rendered more conspicucus by a pair of most attrac- 
tive pink silk stockings ; while, to crownall, with an eyes 
glass, which hung from his neck, he continually quizzed 
not only the other part of the female company, but also 
his own dear rib, who was a thin, meagre-looking crea- 
ture, most passive and most complaisant, and evidently 
possessed of a high opinion of her husband's value. 

On the third day from our embarkation, as we were 
sitting ondeck, Pendulum suddenly exclaimed “ there is 
Calais!” Parsnip’s eye-glass, and two pocket telescopes 
which we kad purchased in St. Paul’s church-yard for 
our mutual benefit, were immediately called into action, 
for every one of us was anxious to catch the first glance 
at a place of which we had heard so much, yet knew so 
little. ‘*’Pon my honor,” said Parsnip, first breaking 
silence, “1 don’t see any immense difference betwixt it 
and an English town—houses, streets, porters on the 
quay: really 1 am vastly disappointed!” The disap- 
pointment was not confined to the costermonger, for the 
rest of the party evidently participated in the sentiment, 
each had formed a most unnatural expectation, and each 
now discovered that human beings were much the same 
on one side the channel as on the other. 

The moment we landed, we were beset by a parce) of 
French custom-house officers, whose impertinent ques- 
tions so hurt the pride of Lobster that he declared he 
would give a guinea to any gentleman who would teacht 
him to say “ G—d d—n your insolence,” in French : as 
no person, however, offered his services, the enraged 
fishmonger was forced to content himself with plentifully 
belarding the officers with English oaths, which, as they 
could not understand them, produced no recriminations. 
We at length escaped from these watch-dogs, and were 
conducted by Pendulum to an hotel principally resorted 
to by English people; all the way we went we were 
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follawed by crowds of women and boys, who stared us 
completely out of countenance, insomuch that two or 
three times, Lobster and Parsnip, flourished their canes 
over their heads, and complimented them with a few 
phrases, such as “ Prenez garde, you G—d d—n sham 


footres,” and the like, which had very nearly brought us 


ipto a scrape ; the mob, however, contented themselves 
with calling us * Coguins Angloise,” or something which 
sounded very like it, and we reached the inn in safety. 

A miserable dinner was set before us, and the appear- 
ance of the waiters was by no means calculated to im- 
prove a relish, so we hastily swallowed it, and demanded 
the bill, that we might immediately take our departure 
in the diligence for Paris. ‘ What have [ to pay?” de- 
manded Cheshire, taking out some silver, the sight of 
which sufficiently interpreted the question. —* Quatre 
livres,” returned the fellow. “ D—n your coés and levers,” 
vociferated Lobster; and, as Pendulum had just stepped 
out to look to our luggage, the fishmonger taking a shil- 
ling between his thumb and forefinger, continued—* Is 
thisa dever”’ ‘* Oui,” said the Frenchman, who caught 
the sound of the last word, and greedily eyed the silver. 
Lobster knew enough of French to understand the answer, 
** And what’sa cat 2” resumed he, taking out a penny piece, 
‘is that it?” At this moment Pendulum returned, and 
explained that the demand was three shillings and four 
pencea head, an explanation, however, which did not 
satisfy Parsnip, who whispered in my ear, how easily we 
might be imposed upon by our interpreter as well as the 
waiters. 

The bili discharged, we repaired to the diligence; in. 
our road whither, we were encountered by a large mob, 
which had surrounded an Englishman who was most un- 
mercifully laying about him witha huge cudgel, but was 
in danger of being murdered, when we all interfered, 
aud, after much trouble, extricated him from his peri- 
lous situation. On inquiring into the cause of the uproar, 
we discovered that this man was a pig-dealer, who had 
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come over to see France, and that in his excursion about 
the town, being incessantly annoyed with mendicants who 
followed him every where, begging for sous, he imagined 
that they had discovered his profession, and took this 
mode of insulting him, he had therefore made a most vio. 
lent assault upon a couple of beggars, who had been 
more importunate than the rest, and this had led to the 
tumult. We could not avoid a bearty Jaugh at the mis- 
take of the pig-breeder, of whom we took our leave, with 
an admonition to him never again to suffer his own petu- 
lance and impetuosity to draw him into danger. 

The view of Paris is well calculated to excite the ad- 
miration of a stranger. ‘I'he elegance of the buildings, 
and the profuse.splendour of the dress of the females, 
completely enchanted Cicely, who had hitherto shewn 
more disgust than satisfaction at the manners and appear- 
ance of the French people. Every morning was now to 
be employed in purchasing laces and silks, and every other 
kind of exotic rarity, and every evening we must go to 
the theatres, or the Boulevards, or some other place of 
amusement, from which I was always happy to return 
at the moderate expence of a dozen livres. French frip- 
peries, fooleries, and filthiness completely sickened me; 
but French pleasures and French gewgaws won the 
heart of Cicely to such a degree, that when the month 
was expired, and I proposed a return to England, she 
wondered how I could endure the dull habits of my na- 
tive country, after the dear, delightful liveliness of 
France. Her own friends, connections, and country, 
were all forgotten ; and from this moment, it became daily 
more and more evident to me, that although I might 
bring back the body of my wife, her affections would be- 
come permanent emigrants from the land of freedom. 

During this month Cheshire had taken a circuit to 
purchase some cheese, and had now returned, but with- 
out having turned his trip to the advantage he had anti- 
cipated. “ Their d—d fromage,” as he expressed himself, 
“was scarcely worth carriage home, for the smell of it 
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would make-an Englishman run from Dover to London, 
stopping his nose all the way. ‘ ‘The French are alike 
in every thing,” added Lobster—“ for look at their fish- 
mongers’ shops, and compare them with mine in Billings« 
gate; why d—n me, if I would taste a French shrimp 
for halfa thousand of their cats and levers.” 'The coster- 
monger joined in criticising the cleanliness of the couns 
try, and swore most positively, thatone good English 
savoy was worth all the vegetables in Paris: ‘* And as to 
tea,” responded the ladies, “ it is really abominable to be 
obliged to pay a matter of ¢en livres a piece for a petty 
breakfast, which an English landlord would be ashamed 
to set upon thetable.” Tis was acquiesced in by all the 
party, as a very suilicient cause of complaint, and it was 
proposed by the cheesemonger, that we should set out 
and return home, without wasting any more time. [I 
warmly seconded the proposition, and to put Cicely in 
good humour, I immediately laid out near five hundred 
livres in laces for her use: the bait was sufficient, and she 
reluctantly consented to bid adieu to dear Paris, on my 
undertaking to return and stop a month or two there 
every summer. I would have agreed to any thing rather 
than have suffered her to stay any longer in such a nursery 
for immorality, for | was deeply concerned to perceive 
that she was already infected with French customs, and 
had lost a consideralic portion of that modesty of man- 
bers which had previously distinguished her, and which is 
the brightest ornament in the female character. 

Without meeting with any particular adventure we 
reached Calais, and took our passage ina packet, which 
was just oa the eve of sailing ; but on my arrival at Do- 
ver, notwithstanding all the care I had taken to prevent 
2 discovery, the d—d custom house officers possessed 
themselves of nine-tenths of the lace and silks, which had 
cost me so much labour and expence to collect, and I 
considered myself, after all, lucky to escape so easily. 
This circumstance, however, was a strong blow upon the 
magnanimity of Cicely, who immediately renewed her 
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complaints of my haste to return to such an odious coun. 
try, and her petulance was still more increased by the 
overturning of the stage, in consequence of which she mis- 
carried in a few days after our arrival in town, and kept 
her room for a fortnight. 

We have now been at home about six weeks, and the 
whole of my house and furniture have undergone a com- 
plete revolution. Every thing must be after the French 
fashion, and I cannot even get my joint of meat and pud- 
ding in the plain comfortable way to which I ‘had previ- 
ously been accustomed; so that independent of about a 
couple of hundred pounds which I reckon to have sunk 
in my excursion, I have given all my domestic comforts 
into the bargain. A French footman is about to be hired, 
and J should not much wonder if, by and bye, this plaguy 
trip of ours should end in the elopement of Cicely with 
this petit garcon, and the permanent unhappiness of 

Yours, &c. 
October 1st, 1814. CuarLes CREDULOUSs 








LEE in tue CHARACTER or JUNIUS. 





Stir, 

A very respectable reasoner in your 45th number 
seems to have convinced himself, as probably his argu. 
ments will many of your readers, that General Lee, at 
Jast, was in reality the author of those celebrated poli- 
tical diatribes, published under the signature of Junius, 
Asacontemporary of Lee, and as having discussed the 
subject with certain of his relatives lately, and also the 
subject of his private character, soon after his quitting 
England, with a person who lad some opportunity of 
viewing it very nearly, I feel inclined to offer my senti- 
ments on the question, which however, are not altoge- 
ther accordant with those of your above-mentioned cor- 
respondent. 

Men, in the decline of. life, receive with great com- 
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plaisance those attentions which are paid to the remark. 
able occurrences of their early days. It seems to flatter 
them personally, by affording an opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of their recollections, which, in their sense, must 
entitle them to something like superiority in those dis- 
criminations which alone can lead to a final decision. 
The case of Junius, recent, or long past, has always been 
one of peculiar interest in England, although never in the 
smailest degree elsewhere, from the local nature both of 
his satire and his politics. Yet, I believe, he had the 
honor of a French translation, but the book was never 
much read. Nothing has ever exceeded the interest 
those letters excited, both in London and in the provin- 
cial towns, when they first appeared. On their earliest 
appearance I resided in a county town, afterwards in 
London ; and the bustle and’eagerness for the next tum 
of Woodfail’s paper on those mornings in which Junius 
appeared, at the principal coffee-houses, in which I 
shared with an ardor truly enthusiastic, is still vivid and 
fresh in my memory. It is equally so that the brains of 
the whole corps of junior political writers became sud- 
denly inflamed with the phrenzy of emulation, at least, 
of imitation. Inthe costume of style, at any rate, they 
must all be Junii. Not to pass by myself, in which I 
should demonstrate little of the garrulity of an old man, 
although probably one of the youngest of the tribe, I 
too, must be a Junius! and my first effort was so far 
crowned with success that it actually procured me the 
honour of being examined by two magistrates, and very 
nearly that of a prosecution. As one of the honours of 
Junius, this phrensy of imitation seems to have descended, 
in considerable measure, to our times, and to have in- 
fected both young and old; but, uvfortunately, decorating 
few or uone of the ambitious aspirants with those laurels 
at which they aimed, and which each had, with fortu- 
nate self-complacence, supposed to be within his own 
exclusive reach. 


On the literary, rhetorical, moral, and political merits 
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of the writings of Junius, it is now many years too late 
toaim at any novelty of discussion. Johnson said, with 
an envious harshness too usual with him, “ ‘lake from 
Junius the ornaments and merits of his style, and what do 
you leave him?” Much more certainly than this severe 
critic, who, with all the largeness of bis head and heart, 
could be narrow-minded whenever his unconquerable 
prejudices required it, was disposed to acknowledge. The 
charms of the style of Junius, amid which all his incurie¢ 
and inferiorities to himself are overlooked, have the 
strongest hold upon the attention and affections of his 
reader. His terrific and truly formidable powers of bad-« 
gering, stand in the next place. His politics border upon 
freedom, but they are far from catholic. As to the in- 
tegrity of the man, his total want of candour, and even 
of common good faith towards some of his correspon- 
dents, more particularly Horne Tooke, will form the best 
elucidation. 

With respect to the various contentions for the honor 
of being Junius, and its attribution, it is a subject to be 
viewed in two different and peculiar lights. No doubt 
but some who have appeared before the public with 
claims of this honor for their protegés, have been really 
in earnest, and truly the dupes of their own wrong- 
headed enthusiasm. But some of them have had with 
equal certainty, other and better, that is to say, more 
profitable motives. ‘Their aim has been pecuniary profit, 
from the eagerness and cullibility of the public on a fa- 
vourite subject. What else, supreme stupidity excepted, 
could have afforded occasion for the claim of Boyd? As 
Charles Fox said, at a club where the question was de- 
bated among a considerable number of those most pro- 
bable to possess the best information: “ Burke might 
probably have written the letters of Junius, only we hap- 
pen to know that he really did not.” The evidence from 
style or analogy is by no means sufficiently full in favor 
of Lord George Sackville, far less the proof of a conge- 
niality with Junius, of political principle. Certainly, 
VOL, VIII. x & 
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from peculiar energy and point of composition, from that 
stately tone of boldness and decision, equally apparent 
in the style of both, from their military habits and con- 
stitutional studies, and their general knowledge of par- 
liamentary and political business, and of court intrigue, 
Junius and General Hamilton may well be assimilated ; 
and perhaps no other comparison has afforded so com- 
plete a union of all the requisites to form an actual iden- 
tity. But unfortunately for this so probable speculation, 
the General is said to have resided in Ireland during 
nearly, or the whole of that period of time, in which the 
letters of Junius were written, and the manner of bring- 
ing them out absolutely precluded the possibility of their 
coming from Ireland. But one would be tempted to 
think this absence in Ireland of General Hamilton 
throughout the whole critical period, a disputable point; 
else why should he have been so generally charged with 
the fact by his political friends, who must have beer 
convinced of the impossibility, grantimg that he were in 
Treland at the time ; and why did he not set up that. fact 
in part, or as he well might, for decisive evidence in his 
defence? Why did not Cumberland, in adverting to this 
topic, make use of such a plea, which would obviously 
have precluded the necessity for employing any other ? 
A sort of low and silent report was soon after current, 
that Hamilton, as Junius, was discovered by the court, 
forgiven from the terror of his powers and great influence 
over the public mind, pensioned, and presented with 
lodgings at the palace of Hampton Court. 

Fhe man who, in his sound sense, could assert Horne 
Tooke to be the author of Junius, never believed his 
own assertion. There was no necessity for the Marquis 
of Lansdowne to declare that he was not the writer of 
those celebrated letters ; and there is one very solid reason 
to believe, notwithstanding his profession to the cone, 
trary that, both his lordship and the Duke of Grafton 
Were, to the last, utterly uninformed, as well as the rest 
of the political world, on that interesting and well-kept 
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secret. ‘Tooke was equally in the dark, the very man of 
all others most likely to have coveted, and to have ob- 
tained the desired information. I should like to be in- 
formed whether there really exist positive and satisfac- 
tory proof of Hamilton’s absence, and in that case, how 
we are to account for the charge being laid upon him. 
Glover was too old a man at the commencement of the 
letters of Junius, and had long given up the bustle 
of political writing. Analogies of style may, no doubt, 
be discovered in the writings of Glover, Francis, Sack- 
ville’s Defence, (written by himself or not,) Burke, Ge- 
neral Lee, and others ; but such similarity is absolutely 
no pioof at all of identity in the writers, since they can- 
not possibly, all of them, have been Junius. In speaking 
of style, it seems to have been a strange idea in Mr. Fox 
to suppose Junius took the pattern of his style from 
Conyer’s Middleton, at least if we are to judge from his 
controversial writings. Junius, engraved upon a man’s 
tomb-stone, proves, perhaps, more than any thing else, 
that he who had the honor to do the last office for Lord 
Shelburne’s secretary, wished to record his own opie 
niou. In fine, the secret is yet unlocked, and the giddy 
and ignorant woman who has lately, with so much boot- 
less aciivity, importuned the public with her positive 
engagements, has totally failed to produce the proper 
key. 

I am perfectly willing to allow the full force of your 
correspondent’s arguinent of fact in favor of General 
Lee. On the ether arguments of a certain description, 
according to the tenor of what I have already urged, I 
am disposed to lay no stress whatever. I will be bound 
to say, impose the task upon the Editor of the Scoures, 
and he shali produce a letter sufficiently in the style of 
Junius, to enable him, in Lhat respect, to claim the honor 
of an entry upon the lists of competitors. Granting the 
fact of Lee having written a letter, signed Veteran, in 
1772, abusing the King and Lord Barrington, and also 
that Woodfall received or published the said letter, as 
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written by the original Junius, the appeal to our reason 
and common sense would be so strong as to set the 
question for ever at rest. But Paterson’s relations, I ap- 
prehend, will, on reflection, appear to all, not a simple 
and actual, but merely a fact of the probable and con- 
tingent class. Yet I will freely own, there is a something 
in it which strongly invites our concurrence and assent, 
Much also in the character, habits, and political senti- 
ments of General Lee, to authorize the probability of the 
supposition that he might have written the letters of 
Junius. Much more may, however, probably be adduced 
in favor of the contrary supposition, of too stubborn and 
weighty a nature to be easily overturned. 

To exhibit, in tbe first place, the strongest hold of this 
kind, it is to superficial observers only that there has ap- 
peared an identity of political sentiment between the 
two parties. In truth and fact, there is that kind of dis- 
sonance which has ever been great enough to keep our 
party men in classes perfectly distinct, however they 
may agree in occasional or general co-operation. The 
parson, who the other day, in the § register of the dead,’ 
as another parson is accustomed to style friend Urban’s 
magazine, took it into his sapient noddle to brand the 
memory of Junius with the charge of jacobinism, might 
e’en as well, in company with some of his peers, have 
stigmatized the name of Burdett with the appellation of 
whig. Junius was, past all doubt, a bold and deter- 
mined, but constitutional whig. He might occasionally 
indulge, as our whigs are accustomed to do, in their writ- 
ings and orations, in flights and sentiments which bor- 
der upon democracy and theological infidelity. But such 
never proceed, in that course, beyond sentiment and pre- 
tension. No true whig ever acts beyond the letter, or 
can even comprehend an idea of Luman liberty, extra- 
neous to the bounds of the British constitution, which 
totally absorbs his mental vision, and which he-views as 
the sum and perfection of human intelligence. 

Such was obviously the sum total of the political sci- 
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ence of the celebrated Junius, and he was, in all probabi- 
lity, too far advanced in years, for those sentiments to 
suffer a material change on which he had bestowed such 
long and laboured reflection. Lee, too, as I recollect, 
had arrived in America some time previous to a comple 
tion of the course of Junius’s letters. At any rate Junius 
could never have uttered such sentiments as—* to dis- 
franchise three millions of people of all the rights of 
men,”—since he always professed himself inimical to the 
claims of the Americans, and as a true whig, to any ma- 
terial reform of the British parliament. His correspond- 
ence with Wilkes also, another whig, clearly indicates an 
indifference and contempt for the lower classes, totally in 
opposition to the invariable professions of democracy. 

In opposition to this, General Lee was always recog- 
nized in England, as, in principle, a democratic republi- 
can, and even reputed to belong to the atheistic sect; 
pretensions which he afterwards realized by sufficient 
matter of fact in America. There he carried matters to 
so barefaced a length, on the latter score, as to scanda- 
lize most horribly, the republican saints of the Massachu- 
sets. He had a favorite dog and bitch, the one of which 
answered to the name of Jesus Christ, the other to that 
of the Virgin Mary. Lee was of too enthusiastic and 
sincere a nature ever to have been able sufficiently 
to curb liis natural tone of principle, granting he had 
supposed it necessary in such a lengthened work as the 
letters of Junius. Nor, perhaps, had he been sufficiently 
prepared by legal studies to atchieve so much as we there 
find in that peculiar line; enough indeed occasionally, to 
induce a belief that Junius must have been bred to the 
law, and a certainty that he had, at any rate, exhaust- 
ed his midpight lamp, in the study of that political 
system, which, itis well known, Lee held most cheap. 
Farther, and in conclusion, it may well be doubied whe- 
ther General Lee, circumstanced as he was, could bave 
obtained that high degree of political and courtly infor- 
mation, without the possession of which, the letters of 
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Junius, such as we find them, could not possibly have 
been written. 

The above obstacles overcome, although many of infe- 
rior import are omitted, General Lee might have been 
Junius. R. R, 








OBSERVATIONS on tue INTRODUCTION opr 
STONE FLOUR is BREAD; 


With Conjectures on its probable Effects, 


SiR, 

OnpservineG inone of the provincial papers that the 
practice of using calcined or pulverized stone has ob- 
tained in some parts of the west of England, where it 
has been used as an ingredient in the formation of bread 
flour, permit me to express my fears, lest, if it should 


be generally adopted, many ancient vestiges of human 
skill and human vanity, 


‘© Where the fam’d chisel all its force has shewn, 
And soften’d into flesh the rugged stone,” 


that have long bid defiance to the *‘ tooth of time,” may 
shortly fall under the teeth of the rising generation, and 
be masticated with the same facility as would a crumpet 
ora muffin, though manufactured from the best Hert- 
fordshire white. 

A stone-eater, Mr. Editor, was formerly thought to 
be a rara avis in tervis; but now, thanks tc the improve- 
ments and ingenuity of the age, we are likely to become 
a nation of stone-caters. Yet Heaven forbid that the in- 
dulgence of our appetites were to be the mean of harden- 
mg our hearts. It is not an uncommon case to hear of 
meu being flinty-hearted; and should the stone bread 
impregnate our blood with any of its lapideous qualities, 
it will not be easy to conjecture what may happen from 
a constuut use of it. We might absolutely glide into 
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statues of different natures, according to the different 
properties of the stone used, and thus imperceptibly 
replenish the number which ourselves may have con- 
tributed to despoil by our voracious and unnatural ap- 
petites. 

To be serious—there cannot be much doubt but that 
the use of wheat flour will be readily and totally abo- 
lished, as soon as that of the stone is brought to per- 
fection, and its advantageous cheapness properly made 
known. ‘The former of these a few trifling experiments 
will most assuredly accomplish, to the utter disquietude, 
as well as ruin, of a great body of farmers, corn-factors, 
and mealmen, who will be compelled, in consequence, 
to bid “‘a long farewell” to all their diabolical systems 
of enhancement or monopoly, and who may, perhaps, 
under the baleful influence of gloomy November, be 
induced to “ hang or drown themselves,” and as our im- 
mortal dramatic bard has expressed it in his Julius Ca- 
sar, cowardly and vilely be led, 


“For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life... ..eeeeeeseeeee” 


In a national point of view, however, should “ Othel- 
Jo’s occupation” return, the advantages to be derived 
from this discovery must be incalculable, and the effects 
thereby produced stagger belief. ‘The blockading system, 
no longer availing, would be rendered nugatory, and 
famine and meagre want, that have appalled the stoutest 
hearts in Europe, become only the bugbears of nurse« 
ries; since the walls of the fortifications, nay the very 
stones in the streets, may in a short time be converted 
into one of the first articles of nutriment, and become 
the staff of life; and thus will mountains of bread be 
readily produced, without the least assistance from the 
agriculturist. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing advantages, great and 
unexpected as they must be allowed, I am firmly of opi- 
nion, in peaceable times like the present, it is the duty 
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of government to interfere ; otherwise we may expect to 
see that large paper manufactory in Threadneedle-street, 
by some called the Bank, which has withstood the ma- 
lice of its most inveterate enemies, swallowed up by its 
friends in the shape of hot rodis ; the Mansion-house* moul- 
dering away into peck loaves, and exhibited piece-meal in 
the windows and shops of the city bakers; and the “ ly. 
ing bully-like” Monument, as Pope calls it, reduced to 
ginger-bread ladies’ fingers, or Bath cakes, to stock the 
dealers of those articles with materials of refreshment 
for the little masters and misses of the metropolis; and 
St. Paul’s converted into a supply of hard dumplings :— 
or learn, with a mixture of commiseration and regret, 
that the two Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey, 
the latter of which is particularly ancient, have been 
turned into biscuit powder, with a Vandalism only to be 
equalled in modern days, to make pap for the future off- 
spring of our nobility. Hence the extreme sensibility of 
the antiquarian must be feelingly roused, lest that stupens 
dous monument of Druidical superstition, —Stone Henge, 
and several others of the greatest consequence to that sin- 
gular class of beings, should hereafter glide down the 
throats of the vulgar as their “daily bread,’—by no 
means qualified to partake of such an envious or gorge- 
ous repast, because they have not the lest veneration or 
zest for the rust of antiquity. 

Leaving the whole to the consideration of those more 
immediately concerned, having thus given a few cursory 
observations on the subject, I take the liberty of subscrib- 
ing myself 

Yours, &c. 
Goa Maco«. 





* [have used the term Manston House, because it is genes 
rally known and expressed by that name, though I have ever con- 
sidered it as an impropriety. —Would it not have been better, in 
the first instance, to have called it the Crry MANsion, instead 
of adopting two words so nearly allied as mansion and house ? 
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A POETICAL EPISTLE ro W. W 


By an OLp ACQUAINTANCE, 
Lately returned from the Continent, 








Ve vobis, Scribe et Pharisei, hypocrite! qui decimatis 
mentham, et anethum, et cyminum, et reliquistis que 
eraviora sunt legis, judicium, et misericordiam, et fidem. 
Duces ceci, excolantes culicem, camelum autem gluti- 


entes !—Evana. sec. MATTH. cap, xxiii, v. 23, 24, 
Of hypocrites the gospel speaks, 
With looks demure, and ruddy cheeks, 
Who strain at flies, at gnats, at fleas, 
But bolt a camel down, with ease ! 





Twetve years, dear Wii! I have not seen thy face, 
Nor sweet discourse exchang’d of “ saving grace!” 
The chains of France my body held confin’d, 

But force can boast no empire o’er the mind. 

Immur’d in dungeons, at a tyrant’s will, 

I scorn’d his mandates, and defied him still; 

Though rear’d on high, his power majestic shone. 

I saw that tyrant (a) humbled, and o’erthrown : 

Saw countless myriads rush to deadly fight, 

And join’d myself the fray, with fierce delight; 

Saw fearless Cossacks to the shock advance, 

And Kalmuc Tartars smite the pride of [France ! 

Saw ruin, havoc, desolation spread, 

And heap’d in piles * the dying and the dead !” 
Yet, great as were my wrongs, and France my foe, 

No dastard vengeance caus’d my breast to glow. 

Oft have I heav’d a sigh, and dropt a tear, 

When helpless females’ shrieks assail’d my ear : 

When infants fell, or when the hoary sire 

Forth totter’d from his cottage, set on fire, 

Or fed himself the flame, too feeble to retire! 


os 


roa——rE, M. P. 





(a) After a long and rigorous imprisonment in the fort of 
Bitche, the author had the good fortune to effect his escape. 


and joined a corps of the allied Russian army. 
VOL. VIII. 3s 
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Such horrors to prevent was still my pride; 
Oft have [ turn’d the murd’rous steel aside : 
Oft lent to matron-fears protecting aid, 
And sav’d, from worse than death, the trembling maid! 
*Tis Brrtatn’s boast, her glory, and delight, 
To meet in arms, and might oppose to might; 
To quell the factious, and, array’d in dread, 
Hurl vengeance at each proud, insulting head. 
But when the foe no longer dares withstand, 
She lifts that prostrate foe with succouring hand : 
Bids, with resistance, all her terrors cease, 
The first to conquer, and to offer peace! 
By ler example taught, to act my part, 
My arm took counsel from a British heart. 
Unequal warfare still L scorn’d to wage, 
Nor on the weak, defenceless, wreak’d my rage. 
“ Why this to me ?’—methinks I hear you ask, 
(6) Grear Vitaxt Cuaistian! man of saintly mask ! 
These are, you'll tell me, with a holy grin, 
Mere “ worldly virtues,” and but (c) * varnish'd sin.” 





(6) This most worthy and truly pious gentleman, who has so 
long and so successfully made a stalking-horse of godliness, 
and the slave-trade, is celebrated in the religious world, as 
author of a work, entitled Vital Christianity. Mr. W—-e 
is strongly tinctured with fanaticism ; a great stickler for, and 
upholder of, the incomprehensible reveries of Methodism. He 
speaketh much in praise of the heavenly manna, and extobleth 
highly the efficacy of gospel-milk ; yet, though he may be sup- 
posed to feed copiously on these celestial dainties, we do not 
find that he has much increased his stock of the milk of Au- 
man kindness. To point out a more uniform and systematic 
abettor of every destructive and sanguinary measure, which the 
minister of the day finds it expedient to propose, would be a 
task of some difhculty. We would recommend to Mr. W—---e 





_ for his motto or device, the answer given by Jehu to Jehoram’s 
‘messexger: ‘* What hast thou to do.with peace ?’’---2 Kings, 


ch. ix. v. 18. 


(c) Weextract the following passage from one of the periodical 
¢pewaings of these infatuated bigots. Speaki.g ef the virtues of 














The spider's wed and the wasp. 


Can lives preserv'd, and helpless infants spar'’d, 
With faith, and gospel-praetice, be compar'd ? 

Can pity or kind acts supply the place 

Of inward yearnings, and of saving grace? 

{d) Or, hep’st thou, man of sin, and carnal mind! 
Man of the world! bewilder'd, lost, and blind ! 
Hop’st thou, thy deeds o’er mixe shall e’er prevail, 
And weigh me down in heav'n’s awarding scale ? 
Say, where are thy societies in town, 

To hunt, as J do, needy (e) sinners down? 





benevolence, charity, philauthrepy, friendship, gratitude, &c. 
the author observes : 

“They merely affect the appearance ; they are, at best, but 
carnal, worldly virtues. With such filthy rags does the un- 
regeuerated man seek to hide the leprosy of his corrupted na- 
ture. And yet, with all these virtues, (as the followers of this 
world affect to style them) a man may be cast into the fiery 
lake, from which is no deliverance. These, we are expressly 
told by holy Saint Paul, are not the virtues which are pleasing 
in the sight ef God. And be assured, dear Christian souls! 
that whatever virtues do not spring from saving grace, deserve 
no other title than that of varnished sins /” 

(d) In this and the following verses, Mr. W——~—e is suppos. 
ed to speak. 

(e) This passage evidently stands in need of elucidation. 
However, as we shall have occasion to touch upon the same sub- 
ject in our notes on the almost immediately succeeding verses, 
we shall only premise at present, that no instance has come to 
our knowledge, in which the virtuous aad pious endeavours of 
Mr. W e's coadjutors of the laudable Soctety for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, have been directed against potent and formida- 
ble offenders. Their efforts have been chiefly contined to needy, 
paltry sinners, whose very poverty puts it out of their power 
to contend the point. This reminds us of the well known fable 
of the spider's web, which catches, it is true, gnats and flies, 
in abundance ; but through which wasps, and other winged in- 
sects of greater weight and bulk, force their way, with perfect 


impunity and ease. 
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To prop religion, in this sceptic age? 

And drive immoral actors off the stage ? 

What baker e’er, through thee, a ( f ) fine did pay, 
For selling bread, ou holy Sabbath-day ? 

What half-starv’d wretch hast thow to jail convey’d 
For earning sixpence, when he should have pray’d? 
What odious, worthless spy dost éhou maintain, 

‘lo lure poor printers, with the hope of gain? 





(f) We copy the following statement from the public prints, 
“Saturday, (26th September) several green-grocers, and keep- 
ers of chandlers’ shops, appeared to summons, at the suit of an 
informer (employed by the Society for the Suppression of Vice,) 
for selling cabbages, and two-penny loaves, during divine ser- 
vice, on Sunday se’nnight. They were fined, some five, some 
four shillings.” 

Certainly no person can be a greater advocate than ourselves 
for the decent observance of the Lord’s day, © But we would 
wish these puritanical gentlemen to be at least consistent in the 
discharge of the office they have sogenerously taken upon them- 
selves. We would wish their zeal not to outstrip their judg- 
ment. At the very moment that a poor devil of a chandler’s 
shopkeeper is fined, under pretence of sabbath-breaking, for sel- 
ling a pitiful two-penny loaf to some miserable wretch, who 
perhaps was on the point of starving, we find no notice taken 
of certain high and illustrious offenders against the statute—who 
may besaid tosin by wholesale, in opposition to these needy trans~ 
gressors by retail. Did no infringement of the commandment, 
which enjoins the keeping holy of the Sabbath day, and on it 
to do ** no manner of work,” take place in the erection of the St. 
James’s, Hyde, and Green Park pageantries ? Were no Chris 
tian servant men or maids prevented from attending divine wor 
ship, and edifying themselves with precious gospel truths,on the 
Sunday that a certain high and noble lord gave a grand dinner 
to the august royal and imperial visitors? That the'servants 
and inferior officers must have been extremely occupied on 
that occasion, may justly be inferred, when we consider how 
actively Is lordship was himself engaged—strutting § up 
and down the rooms, with his culinary arms—we mean the carv- 
ing-kuife aud fork, tucked, d la militaire, in bis girdle. 

















Men-traps for booksellers. 


To trap unwary booksellers, who vend 
‘The very work, tor which (g) myse/f do send ? 


Much bragg’st thou of forbearance—thou could’st sigh, 
When towns were sack’d, and burnt before thine eye! 
Weak man! of what avail hadst thou been found, 

‘lo lead our warriors on Columbian ground? 
One, who like thee, at conflagration rails, 
Had ne’er destroy’d that wicked press of Gares’! () 





(gz) On this occasion, ** we could a tale unfold,”’—but that 
we have the fear, not only of God, but of the devil, (we hope 
no false interpretation will be put on our meauing, in this in- 
stance) before our eyes. Suffice it, therefore, to observe, that 
inore than one printer and bookseller, of fair repute, has been 
trapt, ensnared, and we might add metaphorically, kidmupped, 
by a set of vile agents, acting ostensibly under the direction of 
this self-same excellent society, of which panegyrie cannot 
speak too highly. One of these hired informers enters the shop of 
a bookseller, (as it were accidentally ,) demands a work, of which 
the bookseller has probably little or no knowledge, leaves the 
title, promising to call again, repeats his visit, buys the book, 
and then puts his information into the hands of the society, whe 
with true Christian zeal and meekness, institute a prosecution. 

In this part of their conduct, the society have not the exam, 
ple of Curist, whoin they professso much to yenerateand follow, 
in their favour. That divine teacher, beiug interrogated by his 
disciples, on the propriety of prosecuting the inhabitants of a 
certain village of Samaria, that’ would not receive him, **by 
commanding fire to come down from heaven, as Elijah did >” 
turned and rebuked them, saying; ** Ye know not, what mane 
ner of spirit ye are of.”’ 

(kh) Whatever difference of opinion may obtain, we will not 
say, respecting the justice and humanity, but even with regard 
to the policy, (as sanctioning a practice which may eventually 
recoil upon ourselves) of this destructive system of conflagr. 
tien, adopted in our present contest with America; we trast, 
for the honor of the British character, that there are but few 
persons, among the cool, reflecting part ofthe community, who 
can approveof ‘such pusillatsimous attacks, on’ the part oft 
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350 State-tinkers and constitution-menders. 


Thou wouldst have fill’d the air, with wailings dire, 
When Wasuincton shone forth, one blaze of fire! 





great, a powerful, and enlightened nation, on private property 
and substance. And who but men, entirely lost to virtuous 
feeling, and sold, unconditionally, to a perverse administration, 
can contemplate without abhorrence, this recurrence to the 
principles of warfare, acted upon in the barbarous ages of an 
Artita? this precedent of hostilities waged against literature 
and science? a precedent worthy of the Goths and Vandals! 
worthy of the policy of the Ottoman cabinet, which condemned 
the Alexandrian library to flames! and for months heated the 
public baths with the choicest works of antiquity ! 

We are not here taking up the question on political grounds ; 
we are not advocating the personal cause of Mr. Gates. No man 
can hold in greater detestation, than does the writer of the pre- 
sent article, the disturbers of public peace and tranquillity ; 
no man regards with more sovereign contempt the noisy, mot- 
ley, clamorous tribe of state-tinkers and constitution-menders. 
But we wish a government to act worthy of itself; not to 
wreak its vengeance, in a great national quarrel, on defenceless 
individuals, and to invade private property, to the, perhaps, 
total ruin of families. Still less can we give our sanetion toa 
system of warfare, directed against the dissemination of know- 
ledge, and the interests of science. A British Admiral, whom 
we refrain to name, (hoping, for the honor of the service, that he 
himself blushed at the barbarous outrage he was seduced to 
commit,) armed with all the thunder of the first naval power in 
the universe, pronounces sentence of extermination against a 
wretched printing-office/ In execution of this sentence, the 
premises of Mr. Ga.es, with all his utensils and stock in trade, 
are reduced to ashes—and all this, forsooth (so, at least, we are 
told in the time-serving journals, sold to Ministers) because 
the said Mr. Gates had dabbled in politics in this country ; 
then took himself off to America, and there conducted a news- 
paper, under the title of the National Intelligencer, many arti- 
cles of which gave offence to certain persons in high rule and 
authority. 

This circumstance calls to mind an anecdote, which took 
place at Paris, during the author's abode in that city, previous 




















Prince TaLuRYRAND’S rabbit-hunt. 


Nay, I remember, on that night of glory, 

Which long shall live, in record and in story, 

When our good P——e, whom God preserve, and keep! 
(Such is my pray’r) like Macseru, “ murder’d sleep \” 
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to the commencement of the late war between Great Britain and 
France. 

Monsieur TALLEYRAND, afterwards created Prince oF 
BENEVENTO, and very recently rebaptized, by political rege- 
neration, by the title of Prince TaLLEYRAND—desirous to 
pay his court effectually to Bonaparte, at that time First 
Consux of the French Republic, hit upon the notable expe- 
dient of giving a rabbit-hunt in the Bots de Boulogne, to which 
BoNAPARTE, with the principal French and foreign ministers 
were invited. Unfortunately for the success of the scheme, 
Monsieur TALLEYRAND’s agent had purchased a collection of 
tame rabbits, instead of wild oves, which being set loose in the 
wood, to speak technically, would not show sport, and the 
expected diversion, to the great disappointment of the whole 
illustrious party, and the still greater mortification of the yiver 
and projector of the entertainment, was entirely lost. 

The following morning, an account of this famous hunt was 
given in the Journal des Hommes Libres. The paper had not 
been long published, before a commissary of police, accompa- 
nied by a file of soldiers, under arms, and followed by a black- 
smith, and attendants with their sledge-hammers, entered 
the office, destroyed all the type and printing materials, 
mude a seizure of allthe copies of the paper, arrested the 
unfortunate printer, with his journeymeu and coadjutors, 
marched them triumphantly though the streets of Paris, and 
lodged them in prison. It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
from this day the Journal des Hommes Libres was laid under 
interdict, and totally suppressed. 

But to recur to the subject, which gave rise to this digression. 
We cannot finally dismiss the discussion, without expressing our 
sincere regret, that a British naval commander, in the exe- 
cution of his trust, should take pattern from, and so closely fol- 
low, the example of a French minister, of a man of PRINCE 
TALLBYRAND’s worthless, recreant, and abandoned charac- 
ter! 
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352 Glory brought to the hammer. 


When all the town ran scudding through the dark, 
To see the mighty doings in the Park ! 

When Congreve rockets blaz’d aloft in air, 

And Roman candles caus’d the mob to stare ! 
When the Pagoda, built of wood, not stone, 
Caught fire and burnt, but did not burn alone / 

For, to enhance the show, and spread its fame, 
Two of the (t) workmen likewise were on flame! 
On that occasion (well I watch’d thine eye) 

Thou didst appear, between a laugh and cry ! 

(The /augh was for the bauble meant; for so 

I heard thee call the P——e’s ruree-show / 

The cry too, under Pity’s soft pretence, 

Was aim’d at princely taste, and princely sense !) 
How wilt thou sneer, now that the Aoaz is past, 
And Glory to the hammer brought at last! 

Now Concord’s Temple has been, piece-meal, (k) sold, 
(That temple, rich in gems, and painted gold! 








(i) The catastrophe, which attended the Park fooleries, must 
be fresh in the memory of most of our readers. One unfortu- 
nate man, in attempting to save himself from being burnt to 
death, ‘by leaping mto the canal, when the Pagoda took fire, 
came in contact with a plank, which broke his back, and the 
miserable sufferer survived but a short time, and expired m 
agony. Another, more fortunate, escaped the flames, by 
throwing hnuself into the water, where he was picked up. A 
third, of the name of Woop, was half roasted, before he could 
extricate himself from his perilous situation. He was conveyed 
to the hospital. Several other persons were burt on this me- 
lancholy occasion. 

(k) This disgraceful sale, for such we may justly denomimate 
it, took place on the premises, on Tuesday, 11th October, at 
‘noon, Reprobating, as we most decidedly do, the very princi- 
ple of bringing to the hammer, and selling: by pablic auction, and 
to crown the infamy of the transaction, ina disjointed, dilapi- 
dated stdte, by piece-meal, by scrap, and remnant! //—a monu- 
ment erected on an occasion extraordinary, and literally unex- 
ampled in the annals of mankind :—a monument, which was 
universally regarded as a national trophy, as a tribute paid by 











Joana Southcott disappointed. 


Where fairJoanna might, with due amaze, 
Have usher’d SurLon to Our wond’ring gaze !) 





the British empire at large, to the conjoint efforts, wisdom, ya- 
lour, and magnanimity of all the great legitimate powers of the 
Continent, combined and united in one common cause, to effect 
the general deliverance of Europe: we still flattered ourselves, 
waving the question of policy and propriety, that the enthusiasm 
so universally excited throughout the country by the late marvel- 
lous events, would have manifested itself in the avidity of the il- 
lustrious and the opulent, to become purchasers, even én detail, 

of these precious trophies of national grandeur and munificeuce, 
But most lamentably were we disappointed in our high-raised 
expectations, Toadopt the energetic language of holy writ, not 
‘‘ many high, not many noble, not many mighty,” were called ; 
at least, they did not come forward on this memorable occasion, 
The assemblage of bidders consisted alinost exclusively of bro- 
kers, jobbers, carpenters, dealers in old iron, tin and copper, 
keepers of rag-shops, aud various other traders of equal re- 
spectability, collected from the purlieus of Mooriields, Rag- 
fair, Monmouth-street, and the Mint. Purchasers of this de- 
scription know too well the real value of the things of this world, 
and are too well acquainted with the hollowness of fame and 
tinsel glory, to barter “‘ solid pudding for empty praise’’—or to 
advance one penny beyond the dry, intrinsic value of the ma- 
terials in which they speculate. 

Accordingly, the whole of the splendid, costly, glorious, 
magnificent, non-descript TEMPLE OF CoNncorD, with all and 
several jts appurtenances, divided and subdivided into one hun- 
dred. distinct lots, two lots of timber, belonging to the fencing, 
super-added, aud thrown into the bargain, sold only—credite 
posteri /—for the sum of one hundred and ninety-cight pounds 
six. shillings and sixpence, lawful money of Great Britain! !! 

And here it may, perhaps, not be altogether inexpedient, 
nor at, the same time unacceptable to the reader, as highly 
elucidatory of certain passages in our Poetical Epistle to Mr. 
W—f---e, to subjoin a few details, speeifying the price given 
for,some of the principal lots, in this grand national sale, 

Europe Rescued, was purchased by the proprietor of a nail 
aud rag-shop, in the vicinity of Bishopsgate-street, (a great 
and. professed admirer of our late heaven-born minister) at the 
VOL. VIEL. 3 B 
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354 The Regent's night and rubbisl.-nan. 


Now, that cRown’pukapDs,and MONARCHS OF THEEARTE 
Have learnt their price, if not their real worth / 
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enormous price of eight shillings! The same sum was given by 
a joiner, whose wife formerly lived, as house-maid, in the service 
of Mr. WynpuaM, for Strife-descending on earth, to set all the 
powers of Europe at logger-heads. The Golden Age Restored 
was knocked down at three pounds ten shillings, to a timber- 
merchant, who has lately espoused the only daughter of Mr. 
#*** Night and Rubdish-Man to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Recent. Those editors of newspapers, who imagined 
that this lot sold so well, on account of its auspicious title, are 
therefore most egregiously deceived, and will, it is hoped, avow 
and correct their error, 

Britannia’s Triumph likewise sold very well, considering 
circumstances. It was awarded, for fifty shillings, to a coftin- 
maker, in the neighbourhood of Fleet-market. Freperic, the 
Monarch, aud Brucner, the Hero of Prussia, were doomed to 
a most cruel experience of the instability of worldly greatness, 
of popular favour and applause. That very 

'  mobilium turba Quiritium,” 
which but a few weeks before, strove, even to madness, to out- 
vie each other in their efforts to crown these gallant worthies 
** terveminis honoribus,” 
now very quietly suffered them to be disposed of, to a vender of 
matches in the Minories, for two pounds ! 
**Sic transit gloria mundi !”” 

But how shall we adequately depict the sorrow and regret, 
which justly tore our patriotic bosom, on beholding the fate 
which awaited our gallant countryman, ‘the illustrious and im- 
mortal Duke or Weittneton! This distinguished warrior, 
whom even the French themselves designate as the greatest 
captain of theage—WELLINGTON, who has successively defeat- 
éd almost the whole of the field marshals of France—WELLING-= 
TON, for whom the British nation has voted half a million towards 
the purchase or erection of a suitable mausion—this incompara. 
ble hero, this pheenix of all great commanders—for a long time re- 
mainedalmost without a bidder—acircumstance which, ktiowing 
as we do, the fickleness of popular enthusiasm, we should not have 
so greatly wondered at, hid not our most glorious Prince Re- 
GENT himself figured with him, én the same lot! They were at 








Genius and conceit ; or Colman and Arnold. 355 


When gallant Beucuer, of such high renown, 
Scarce found a single bidder in the town; 





length conjointly knocked down, for three pounds sterling, to a 
shopkeeper in the borough, whose son had served under the 
gallant WELLINGTON, in Spain, and was wounded at the me- 
morable battle of Vittoria. The purchaser, on carrying off 
his lot, is said to have exclaimed ** For my part, Llove my coun- 
try, and my price, as well as another man—but d—n me! if I 
would have given Aalf that sum tor my purchase, bad it not 
been for WELLINGTON !” | 

War desolating the Earth, was eagerly snapped at by a bidder, 

deputed by a celebrated alderman,who deals largely in government 
contracts, and who made a purchase of the said lot with the view of 
placing it in hisvilla, uear one of our fashionable watering places, 
where it is intended to form at once the principal orvameut 
of the spot, and a monumeut of the proprietor’s patriotism. 

The magnanimous ALEXANDER, together with the Russian 
General Ku rusow, sold for two pounds fifteen shillings. They 
were purchased by a carpenter in the neighbourhood of Golden- 
square, who speculates on the projected improvements of the Ly- 
ceum suinmer theatre in the Strand, and will, itis expected, con- 
tribute even more than the proprietor’s own music, to enhance 
the attractions of the English Opera, at that house, next season, 

The Sceptre of the Bourbons’ Restored, was knocked 
down, for three guineas, to an oil and colour-iman of Piccadilly, 
who designs the lot as a present to the [Taymarket theatre. Most 
sincerely do we hope, that this donation may be ominousof, and 
speedily followed by, the restoration (in its fullest extent, exempt 
from all restriction and inconvevience) of the sceptre of mana- 
gerial authority and right to the ingenious gentleman, to whose 
humorous pen, not only the Haymarket theatre, but those of 
Drury-Lane aud Covent-Garden, are indebted for some of their 
principal attractions, 

The arms of Russia, Prussia, Portugal, and Spain, were seve- 
rally sold at forty shillings. The two latter lots were purchas- 
ed, by proxy, for a certain pious society, whose active en- 
deavours in the cause of virtue, morality, and religion entitle 
them to universal panegyric. If we may credit public rumour, 

they are intended asa present to Fervinanp VII, of Spain, in 
token of the society’s appiobatien of his unwearied zeal, in 


















356 Parson T-z-r and Rowland H--l. 


(Though, but some few wecks past, by all caress’d, 
And ladies fair around the hero press’d ; 


Some kiss’d bis garments; some of bolder note, 


With daring stealth, (/) cut keep-sakes from his coat!) 





promoting the interests of godliness and religion, so couspicu- 
ously maniested by his revival of the holy office. 

The last lot we shall notice in the present specification con- 
sisted of seven beautiful Vestal Virgins, bearing vases of conse- 
crated oil, This latter circumstance induced an ageut of the 
Conveuticle in Tottenham-court-road to become a purchaser, at 
the average price of from thirty to forty shillings, Mr. was 
so highly delighted with his lot, that he could not refrain from 
publicly declaring to what use he meant to appropriate it. He 
was firmly persuaded that they must represent aud be typical 
of the wise virgins spoken of in the gospel, inasmuch as they 
carried oil with them—which the foolish virgins did not. He 
was proceeding at a loud rate, in his encomiums, when sud- 
denly his harangue was interrupted, aud his rejoicing in the 
Lord turned to mourning and lamentation, by an observation 
which fell from Mr, T-z-r, the mop-stick-merchant, (formerly 
acting high-priest to the immaeulate JoANNA SouTHCOTT) 
who very justly remarked, that the seven vestals in question 
could not possibly be the wise virgins, spoken of in Scripture, 
inasmuch as their number, even in those days, was limited to 
five, and since that time, (added Mr, T— with more sarcasm 
than we should have expected from his sacerdotal character) the 
list of wise virgivs is most lamentably on the decrease. Whe 
ther any direct allusion was meant, in this remark, to the 
matron-mother of the so long aud so anxiously expected 
SHILOH, we presume not to determine, 

(?) The author of this epistle, who was at Brussels, in the Ne- 
therlands, at the time of Prince Field Marshal Blucher’s visit 
tothis country, cannot take upon himself to vouch for the 
truth aad accuracy of this statement, from persoval and ocu- 
lar demonstration. But the fact was publicly averred in the 
Eustish journals, which, since the dowufail of BoNaPARTE, 
have fiee circulation at Brussels, and indeed, on the Continent, 
in general; those countries where Superstition has re-ascended 
the throne; where Jesuits reign, with aggravated sway ; aud 
where the Jnguistéion rears again its hydru-heud, are, of course, 
excepted, 

















Sale of the R 


t,and seven virgins, 


When We tincron, long time, neglected stood, 
And ev’n at last, scarce paid for paint and wood! 
Though—First or Princes! in this age of gold, 
In the (m) same lot, HIMSELF, THE REGENT, sold!!! 
When seven fair virgins (and each lovely daughter 
Might cause ev’n Rowranp’s holy lips to water!) 
For virgins are an article so nice, 
So scarce, they can’t be dear at any price! 
Sweet creatures! how I love them to my soul ; 
But “* mum” for that, (all toast the button-hole /) 
When seven fair virgins, each (how taste decreases !) 
Of silver fetch’d, like * * * * * *, but thirty pieces! 
But thirty pieces! what a burning shame ! 
Ah! where was (x) W**p? kind-hearted, virtuous dame! 
How had her bowels sickeu’d at the sight! 
Her virgins sell for more than that, per night / 

But here I close, tor long harangues [ hate, 
As all must know, who at (0) St. Stephen’s wait. 
Besides, far weightier business claims my cares, 
For soon we meet, to talk of state-affairs. 
Religion and the slave-trade on me call, 
My fav’rite stalking-horse, my cup and ball, 
With which I Aum the world, and please myself,withal ! 

(To be continued. ) 





(m) Most assuredly, it was not without design that these 
two illustrious characters were brought to the hammer toge- 
ther. ‘ Lovely in their lives, (metaphorically speaking) even 
in death, they were not divided!” As it would be little short 
t of these realms 
could derive any enhancement, in value or in worth, from the 





of treason, to suppose that the H—r App 


accession of the noble peer, however great his merits and renown, ° 
it is but fair to reverse the argument, and conclude that the high 
price, given for this lot, was offered in compliment to the P 

(n) A celebrated abbess, who presides over a very reputable 
nunnery in the vicinity of Leicester-square, 

(0) The place, where a certain august legislative assembly 
holds its periodical sittings, was formeily known by the name 
of St, Stephen’s chapel. 
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On tHe CONTEST witn AMERICA. 

Sir, 
Upon every important topic of political discussion 
there will always be found a number of ignorant, merce- 
nary, and prejudiced speculators, who repeat, with un- 
abated confidence, opinions that have been frequently 
and decidedly refuted; who argue, with provoking per- 
tinacity, on questions that have long been determined 
by the common sense of mankind, or by the accurate 
observation of cultivated talent, aided by opportunity ; 
and who, with all the imbecility of falsehood, endeavour 
to conceal their own consciousness of error beneath the 
most violent and ludicrous indications of self-import- 
ance. Of this description are the persevering advocates 
of American virtue and American prowess ; who can 
discover, in the conduct of her statesmen, the most im- 
maculate integrity and the most splendid talent; who at- 
tribute every cause of hostility connected with the pre- 
sent unfortunate contest, to the treachery, the weakness, 
and the injustice of the British ministry; and confess the 
sincerity of their wishes and their confidence that all our 
efforts to distress, or to intimidate, our ‘‘ transatlantic 
brethren,” may prove as abortive as “ they are atrocious” 
The intelligence of the last month has probably tended 
to undeceive a great majority of those readers who, de- 
luded by the representations of Cobbett, and of other 
journalists, equally remarkable for their candour, con- 
Bistence, and integrity, boldly asserted that America was 
impenetrable to the assault of England ; that she was 
fully prepared for the most vigorous and effectual resist- 





“ance; that her fortresses were fully supplied with eflec- 


tive garrisons; her military organization so perfect as to 
render the production of a large army a matter of the 
most immediate facility ; and the views and measures of 
her administration as too sublime and comprehensive to 
be understood by the feeble politicians of the present 
day. It now appears that her government is destitute 











American imbecility. 359 





of union, concert, or authority; that no regular or effec- 
tive system of national defence has been arranged, or esta- 
blished ; that the citizens said to be liable to bear arms, 
may obey the summons or neglect it as they please; that 
there exists no dependence or connection of one part of 
the empire on another; and no collective dependence of 
the whole empire on the protection of its rulers; and 
that, in fact, the different states are subjected to the ne- 
cessity of assembling and preparing for their own parti- 
cular defence, as if no President or Congress existed. In 
one of the appeals to the people, circulated at New York, 
it appears that the inhabitants of that city are entirely 
left to their own resolutions and exertions; and have 
adopted means of defence, such as in Europe might be 
expected from an insulated fortress surrounded by the 
enemy: and such is the extremity of their terror and 
distress, that the arrival ofone 64 gun ship, a frigate and 
a gun-boat, is hailed with enthusiasm as the most eflici- 
eit means of security. 

Sixteen mouths have elapsed since the writer of your 
Political Review, in presenting the reader with a general 
estimate of the American character, and a cursory exa- 
mination of the origin and progress of the war, was so 
fortunate as to indicate the precise nature and object of 
the only mode of warfare which could possibly succeed, 
and to anticipate the destruction of Washington! and 
the independent exertions of every individual state, to 
evade the distress and the humiliation which should 
await them on the arrival of a British fleet. In the ge- 
neral views of that gentleman I perfectly agree. Ame- 
rica was secretly desirous of a war, but she had not cal- 
culated on its sufferings: Great Britain was openly desi- 
rous of peace, because she had experienced the sufferings 
of war: but she was prepared to submit to a necessary 
war, because she knew the degradation of an ignominious 
peace. Whatever may be the result, a iarge portion of 
the guilt of immediate hostility must rest with America, 




















360 Folly of its hostile measures. 


She went to war, in the folly of herambition, with a 
power that retained the means of inflicting upon her the 
most consummate misefy: a moderate honesty, a mode- 
rate candor, a moderate ambition, would have saved her 
the calamities of a struggle which must retard her pro- 
gress in power, civilization, and happiness for half a cen- 
tury. In hoping that she would have displayed the 
homely virtue of prudence, we did not expect any very 
heroic display of virtue to start up from among the mi- 
nisters and diplomatists of the new world. The spirit 
of America has been altogether commercial, and with all 
due honor to commerce and its spirit, we cannot doubt 
that it is but little adapted to the encouragement of the 
more manly and virtuous emotions: it offers nothing that 
is likely to excite the efforts of a grand ambition; no- 
thing to rouse the nobler feelings ; no splendid and supe- 
rior object to catch the eagle eye of a young nation, awd 
lift it above the earth. It inculcates valuable qualities, 
patience and ceconomy ; but its habits of gradual accu- 
mulation, its propensity to over-reaching, its little mono- 
polies, its petty jealousies for petty objects, gu far to 
enervate the native vigor of a national mind, 

The eagerness of sudden gain was at the outset of the 
contest the only feeling and the only object of the 
enemy. Benjamin Franklin was the prime mover of 
this unfortunate impulse in the early stages of American 
society ; and even admitting the justice of her cause in 
her struggles with the mother country, America will 
long have occasion to regret and to atone by great mis- 
fortunes the readiness with which she devoted herself 
to these sordid objects, which he placed before her 
weakness and cupidity. 

America has been once engaged in war: her cause 
was a just one, and she wearied out her antagonist. 
The people of America fought against the cabinet of 
England, The nations were not at enmity, and the people, 
fighting in a just cause, must always be victorious over 
a cabinet that is reduced at once to fight with its enemy 
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and its people. The British minister was defeated, not 
only by the American, but by the British people. ‘The 
war, which confirmed the independence of the States; 
has been so long passed, and the triumph so just, that 
their efforts in the cause have attained all the fame, 
because all the success of patient sufferance, and fortu- 
nate heroism. But it may not be unwise in the advo- 
cates of the Americans to re-peruse the history of those 
days, to contemplate the weakness, the disunicn, and 
the incapacity of her government, when the hour of 
trouble arrived ; the timidity of her soldiers, the treachery 
of her generals, the waywardness and insubordination 
of her people; armies clamorous for their discharge, and 
when that was delayed, disbanding themselves; provinces 
shrinking from the union, and ouly requiring an opportu- 
nity to throw themselves at the feet of their former mas- 
ters. 

It should not be forgotten that the safety of the coun- 
try seems to have depended upon a few of those acciden- 
tal circumstances, on which a wise people would dread 
to rely for their national salvation; that if any other 
man than Washington had commanded the American 
armies, or any other man than Howe the British, in the 
early part of the contest, the commonwealth must have 
fallen. 

In the later period of the struggle, the alliance of 
France, interposed between America and the ruin from 
which the most devoted and ardent of her settlers could 
not have saved her. ‘This occurred when she had all 
advantages for carrying on a successful warfare; when 
her people were yet undebauched ; when every man had 
property to defeud ; and while the force of ber population 
could be brought into the field ; when the spirit of liberty 
was strong, aud the spirit of traffic weak; when every 
American felt that he fought on a great theatre, and for 
a great cause; not for the petty interests of a monopo- 
lizing and fraudulent trade, but for those rights and feel. 
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ings without which life is not to be preferred to death, 
Nothing can be more futile than the views of those who 
imagine that the same success must attend the army of 
a nation when the object and the means are different, 
America is now engaged in a war of whiclr the object, as 
Mr. Burke expressed it, is to “ purchase ten thousand 
hogsheads of sugar, at ten thousand times their value,” 
without considering the sweeping crime of commencing 
an unnecessary war. 

The nearer and more immediate feeling of national in- 
terest is averse to the conduct of the Americans under 
every aspect of policy. Where are now the resources of 
America; have her rulers reflected on the inadequacy of 
their means to their ambition? Have they remembered 
that 3000 miles of sea-coast are exposed to the navy of 
Britain? That the depositaries of the wealth and vital 
spirit of the country, the principal towns of that im- 
mense extent of coast are exposed to destruction, and a 
range of provinces already too wide for union,and too dis- 
similar in interest not to be easily induced to throw off a 
connection of which nothing but the burthens and the 
dangers have been leit ? 

The cry of war, though forsome time popular in Ame- 
rica, has always been hateful to the best informed men of 
that country. But we have unfortunately no reason to 
doubt the rash and evil intentions which governors may 
earry into effect in defiance of the wisdom of the go- 
verned. Mr. Madison has been uniformly a partizan of 
France, and has never entertained any scruple, in deve- 
loping his partiality to the policy of Napoleon. The 
same incessant reliance on subterfuge, with the same 
ready insolence of demand; the same spirit of wily di- 
plomacy, with the same contempt for the established 
principles of national law, distinguish them both. The 
intrigue, and the boasting, and the insolence of Bona- 
parte, might claim some excuse, and were robbed of much 
of their deformity, by the talent, activity, and fertility of 
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‘yesource, sO conspicuous in every military enterprize, 
and in every negociation. The gasconade of Madison 
is in exact proportion to his imbecility, and is scarcely 
rendered more ludicrous by the multitude and extent 
of his late disasters. 

The depredations of the American privateers, and 
the prowess displayed in the naval conflicts which have 
excited so much exultation in the breasts of their coun- 
trymen, may prove that Mr. Croker is incompetent to 
the duties of his office, or that the few ships of which 
the American navy consists, even admitting that they are 
not manned by British sailors, are guided and defended 
by the most able, courageous, and experienced seamen 
to be collected from a numerous population. If the 
Americans areable to equip a dozen vessels with sailors 
nearly equal tothose of England, does it follow that she 
is able to equip 1200, or that the individuals by whom 
her fleet is manned, present a fair average of the physical 
strength, political enthusiasm, and moral power of the 
country? The trivial number of the American navy, 
enables the government to select its crews, and to at- 
tend minutely to every circumstance that may conduce 
to its efficiency ; and can it be surprising or disgraceful 
to England that a 64 gun ship,thus carefully prepared for 
action, should maintain a doubtful or even a triumphant 
contest with an English frigate, promiscuously manned, 
and hastily equipped? Nor should it even be admitted 
that the Americans, when properly trained, are fully equal 
to the English in single conflict, the defects of their con- 
stitution,-and the contending interest of the different 
states, will always prevent that vigorous, connected, and 
decided system of hostility, which can alone be injuri~ 
ous to us, and in their own opinion, glorious to them- 
selves. 

The points upon which America still endeavours to 
justify her hostility, are such as have been yielded by 
every other power, even by France herself, to the naval 
pre-eminence of England, It is necessary that some one 
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nation should be regarded as the arbiter of the dominion 
of the seas; and it is not reasonable that a power whose 
navy outnumbeis that of the whole earth, should resign 
its privilege to the proprietors, for such they are, of half 
a doz’n 64 gun ships, and 20 frigates. Yet if America 
does not expect that we should be thus unjust to ourselves, 
and insulting to the rest of Europe, for what does she go 
to war? Theonly conquest which it ever appeared pos, 
sible to accomplish, is Canada; and the injustice of her 
cupidity in an enterprize of this kind is only equalled 
by her folly. She is unable to convert to any advanta- 
geous purpose, even one-tenth of the territory she now 
possesses. and the occurrence of the late events has fully 
proved that the extent of her territory is her greatest evil. 
In the vain expectation of wresting from England a pro- 
vince of which the acquisition would only add to her 
weakness and her embarrassments, she subjects herself 
to the mortification of witnessing the triumphs of the 
British navy and army; her towns in ashes; her seamen 
thrown out of employ ; her trade abolished; the immense 
population that found abundance and comfort in the 
transactions of commerce, ruined and impoverished; in- 
dividual privation from the loss of European and 
West Indian necessaries; the clamours of a people unused 
to the pressure of taxes, and unprepared for theirsupply ; 
and the dangers resulting to the American union from 
the probability that many of the states will co-operate 
in the views of Great Britain, We shall say nothing of 
the patronage obtained by government through the me- 
dium of taxation, or of the probable influence of military 
habits, if ever they shall be formed, on American liberty ; 
for with Mr. Madison and his friends, these would be- 


come the most powerful inducements to a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 


That this child of Britain is jealous of the wealth, 
prosperity, aud glory of her parent, has been too openly 
evinced by her hostile demonstrations at a period when 
én atrocious and triumphant tyranny threatened the 
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continent with perpetual slavery, and England with a 
long continuance of misfortune and distress. In a mos 
ment of temporary feebleness, she endeavoured to seize, 
like Prince Henry, the regal crown from the brow which 
it had so long encircled; and by an ungenerous and un- 
filial perfidy, place it on her own. Our miserable expe- 
ditions had degraded us in the estimation of contempo- 
rary powers; the hasty calculations of American cupidity 
identified the nation with its miuisters, and rushed into 
the error of conceiving that the moment of misfortune 
was the most propitious to their views, and that any 
pretensions advanced at the beginning of 1810, imme- 
diately subsequent to our disgrace and disasters at Wal- 
cheren, would be immediately acceded to, But she was 
disappointed. She has found that Great Britain cannot 
merely repel, but punish impunity ; that after all the bur- 
tliens and distresses of a long, severe, and eventful contest, 
she is still strong enough to rebuke the unfeeling rapine of 
her mercenary and vain-glorious enemies; that her 
strength has outlived the torrent and the storm; and 
that theaged nerve of Britain may yet be able to repress 
the untutored presumption of American adolescence. 





— 





—— 


To rue EDITOR or tur SCOURGE. 





Sir, 

DesicNep, from my very infancy, to a military life, 
I was at anearly age sent abroad, and after completing 
my studies, at the university of Leipzic, entered into the 
service of the great Freperic of Prussia. 

Under such a master, I could not fail to acquire both 
theoretical and practical knowledge of my profession. 
Though a British subject, by birth, being not only a 
native of London, but even a Cockney, in the most li- 
mited sense of the term, (for I was born and christened 
in the parish of St. Bride's) I have, in consequence of 
early habits, and the connexions 1 formed abroad, con- 
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tinued in the Prussian service. I was present at the me. 
morable battle of Jena, where treachery and the most 
shame-faced corruption on the part of certain generals, 
gave a decided superiority to the arms of France, and 
brought the Prussian monarchy to the very brink of 
ruin, 

On the formation of the grand coalition, which has so 
successfully delivered Europe from bondage, and anni- 
hilated the colossal power of the usurper of France; 
though age and infirmities might have pleaded my excuse 
for remaining a quiet spectator of the struggle, I took 
down my sword, which hung over the mautle-piece, and 
joined my brethren in arms; I formed a very intimate 
acquaintance with an Hungarian officer, nearly of my 
own age, who may be said to have embraced the military 
career almost from his very cradle. His family was ori- 
ginally English; but had emigrated, in consequence 
of the troubles and civil war, which followed the resto- 
ration of Charles the Second. In addition to more than 
ordinary proficiency in most of the languages spoken on 
the continent, my friend spoke English with great 
fluency, and took great delight in conversing on the po- 
litical relations and interests of Great Britain. He was an 
enthusiastic admirer of our form of government—and this 
circumstance not a little strengthened the ties which at- 
tached me to him. 

By one of those coincidences, not unfrequent in mili- 
tary operatious carried on upon so extensive a scale as the 
late continental war, we were both wounded at the de- 
cisive battle of Leipzic, and conveyed to the same hospi- 
tal. My wound, though painful and dangerous, (I was 
struck with a musket ball, which entered below my 
right arm, and glancing obliquely, broke one of my 
ribs, and came out a littleabove the navel) did not prove 
mortal, In six weeks, I was able to rejoin my corps. 

My friend was not so fortunate. He wasrun through 
the body by a Polish lancer, and in spite of all the care 
audatteution paid him by the doctor, after languishing 
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three weeks, in great bodily suffering, expired with for- 
titude and resignation. 

Although the nature of our wounds kept us confined 
to our couch, we still were enabled to maintain social 
converse together, my companion’s bed being fortunately 
the very next tomy own. I must inform you, that my 
friend, though brought up to arms, as I have already re- 
marked, from his infancy, was a man of no mean knows 
ledge and acquirement. Lis reading indeed might be 
termed universal: with the Greek and Roman literature 
he was perfectly familiar, and in addition to the works 
of German writers, had stored his memory with the 
choicest selections from the Italian, English, and French 
poets. He had a kind of romantic turn of mind, a 
warmth and glow of imagination, which in the eyes of 
superficial observers frequently passed for singular and 
visionary. Though bred to war, no man could more 
strongly reprobate its horrors: he wasa great encomiast 
of the golden age, so much vaunted by poets, and would 
often indulge in the most impracticable reveries, respect- 
ing the perfectibility of human nature. During our long 
acquaintance, he frequently confided to me, that his 
hours of meditation had been employed on a work—the 
direct object of which regarded the improved propaga- 
tion of the human species. ‘This work, he added, it was 
his intention to publish the moment the present hostili- 
ties should be terminated, and to dedicate it, not only to 
the Austrian minister of war, but to the ministers of 
war of all nations. 

A few hours previous to his decease, finding his disso- 
lution inevitable, he requested my most serious attention to 
his dying request. I was commissioned, in case of recove- 
ry, tocarry his love and affectionate farewell to his mother, 
at Vienna; and charge myself with the publication of his 
aforesaid work, relative to the propagation of the humana 
race. On my observing to him, that as the work, from 
his own statement, required certain changes and additi- 
ons, to connect it together, and form it into a whole, I did 
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hot conceive myself sufficiently master of the German lar. 
guage to veuture to meet the tribunal of public criticism, in 
that tongue; he immediately obviated this objection, by 
declaring, that this circumstance presented no difficulty 
whatever; that he would even prefer having it published 
in English, than in any other language. In short, he 
solicited and obtained my promise—not to suffer his 
work, like the unprofitable talent, to lie buried ina nap- 
kin, but to usher it to the world. 

Accordingly, on the teturn of peace, which followed 
the surrender and capitulation of the French capital to 
the allied arms, I took the earliest opportunity of per- 
forming the promise made to my deceased friend, and 
after exccuting the melancholy commission with which 
{ was charged to his disconsolate mother, obtained pos- 
session of the precious manuscript in question. Since 
my arrival in England, I have read with more than ordi- 
nary pleasure the monthly publication, known by the 
name of the ScourGs; and conceiving it te merit the 
preference, have determined, Mr. Evrror, to make it 
the vebicle of ushering my late friend’s production to the 
world, should you find it consonant with your plan. 

Lam, &c. 
The Albany, 7th October, 1814. Iu PELERINO. 





HANS KASPAR SCHLACHTENTODTENKOPF’S 
PHYSICAL SKETCHES OF MAN ; 
oR, 
A MODEST PEEP AT HUMAN NATURE, 
In puris naturalibus. 


Designed to meliorate and promote the Propagation of the Human 
Species, and raise up a stout and healthy Generation, to supply 
the innumerable Lists of Killed and Wounded in the late glo 
rious War, Dedicated to the Ministers of War of all Nations, 





CHAP. I. 
PRO- AND RETRO-SPECT, 
Whenever I steal a look of fond complacence at my 
own sweet self (and much am I mistaken, if Hans Kas- 
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par SCHLACHSTENSTRACHSTENSTODSTE NSKOPFSTENS- 
FLENSCH be the only one that has the vanity to turn 
Narcissus now and then) the first thought that strikes me 
is this:—how different do I now appear from what I did 
some forty and odd years back? What a little, insignifi- 
cant urchin was I then? How stout, full-grown, and jolly 
am I now? Why, God bless ime! here’s a leg and thigh 
would make half a dozen such diminutive beings, as I once 
was! And as for this calf of mine, why ’tis at least 
twice the size of my whole body, at the time of my birth! 

The idea, my friends, is perfectly natural, and from my 
soul, most devoutly dol wish that my Lord Mushroom, 
my Lord Srrur, my Lord Varour—in one word, that 
all our great men—aye, and great women too, who, 
like the gaudy butterfly, have raised themselves above the 
ground they once were wont to crawl upon, (be it either 
their own wings, or the wings of others, that have exalt- 
el them tothe said eminence) most devoutly do I wish, 
they were all disposed to imitate my conduct, in this re- 
spect. "I'would do them no manner of harm, now and 
then to.take a retrospective view of their former low and 
abject state. And in many cases, let me tell you, both 
themselves and the country at large would fare all the 
better for it. 

But this by way of digression. My plan, as the reader 
will easily perceive——if not, I take this opportunity of ap- 
prizing him of it—is to discuss the subject I have chosev 
for my present lucubrations, with all possible plainness, and 
rather to aim at perspicuity, than at elegance of diction. 
For this reason I shall, when speaking of myself, affect 
the artless simplicity ofa child,and give you an accurate, 
circumstantial, detailed account of who and whatI, proper- 
ly speaking, am :—-whence | came, and under what differen: 
forms I may, at different times, have appeared. In short, 
I shall endeavour to describe, picture, and pourtray to 
you the successive changes which a human being under- 
goes, before it attains to the same form, bulk, and size 
which I at the present moment boast, 
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’ Now all this I shall be the better enabled to perform, 
inasmuch as I shall have the advantage of speaking, in » 
great measure, from experience. ‘ Experience, my friends, 
goes a great way: and besides from a child, you may 
believe me, I have ever been in the habit of prying 
pretty curiously into things—having, from my earliest 
infancy, formed the determination, not to be the mere 
écho of other good folks ; but, in this and the other 
matter, to think—aye, and to speak too,—for myself. 
And therefore, as I am perfectly acquainted with what 
happened to my own person ; if | have not much novelty 
to tell you, you may rely upon it, that I shall at least tell 
you a good deal of truth ; and very possibly, this may be 
the most useful of the two. 

Neither sl.all I omit occasionally to enrich my disqui- 
sitions with the tenets and opinions, which have been 
broached upon the same subject, by others. 

And now the first question that suggests itself to the 
enquirer’s mind, would naturally be this: What was Hans 
Kaspar ScuLacusTenstraCuSTENSTODSTENSKOPFS- 
TENSFLENSCH, in principio et ab origine ? 

The answer, my kind friends, is sufficiently curious:— 
“a simple drop !” 

A modest answer, verily ; and yet, fair ladies and 
gentlemen, in no wise so huimiliating for me, as some of 
you may at first sight be tempted toimagine. Can your 
Alexanders, your Cxsars, your Williams, your Georges, 
your Frederics, your Leopolds, your Wellingtons, and 
Bluchers, with the whole list of mighty emperors, kings, 
princes, demagogues, and heroes, who have successively 


‘aid waste this terraqueous globe, say any thing more for 


themselves? Can they lay claim to a higher origin? 
Were any of them any other originally, than so many drops 


in the bucket ® 


“But are all drops alike simple?’—This, my good 


friends, is sheer another question :—for my part, I should 
imagine not. | 


“And why not P= the reader may very possibly make 
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answer—“ a drop remains, after all, but a drop; talk 
about. it as long and as much as you please.” 

Begging the reader’s pardon, that I rather doubt: on 

that point I cannot altogether agree with him. One 
drop shall contain a hundred little worms, or animaj- 
cula, if we may credit the evidence of the micro- 
scope. Another contains a thousand and more.—Again, 
‘one drop is pellucid and clear; another darkand muddy ; 
one has a salt, the other a sweet flavour. 
- All depends, kind reader, upon the component parts 
of the said drop; depends upon the nature of the spring 
whence it-eriginates; upon the character of the soil, on 
which it falls. ! 

With respect to myself, Icannot, at this distance of 
time and place, take upon myself to analyze and ascer- 
taip the said component parts. I cannot precisely de- 
termine, whether the drop which laid the foundation and 
corner-stone (metaphorically speaking) of my human ex- 
istence, was generated and distilled from the quintessence 
of goud old English roast beef, or of mutton?—whether of 
cow’s heels, lamb’s fry, turtle soup, or trotter bones. But 
this I may safely venture to affirm, that full as much de- 
pended, in my precreation, upon the actual state of my 
father’s health, at that highly critical moment; upon the 
texture of his nerves, his cast of mind, and the tempera. 
ment of his blood. 

For that the component parts of the said procreatiye 
drop,or call ithomunculus—in case the learned reader prefers 
a technical term—may be virtually and essentially better 
with one man, than with another; may, for instance, be 
more spirited and noble, more refined and energetic, more 
firm and consistent with Perer than with Paun-—or, vice 
versa, With Paux than with Perer—the reader will doubt- 
less perceive how extremely delicate and cautious lam of 
giving theslightest umbrage or offence—all this, I take it 
for granted, no person of even moderate discernment will 
question or dispute. Furthermore, he will readily con- 
ceive, and, being a man.of candour, as readily admit by. 
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plain argumentation, @ priori, that upon the quality of 
the said drop depends all and every thing in the life 


‘and future fortunes (physically speaking) of the offspring 


therefrom engendered. And therefore, by the self-same 
rule, in all cases, where a confirmed cacochymy obtains 
with the father, it is no wonder, if stupidity, langour, 
and a total want of tone and nerve, in the procreative fa- 


culties, be transmitted to the son: 


Now this, it must be confessed, is in very truth a hard 
case, and savours most plaguedly of the Mosaic dispen. 
sation, that the sins of the fathers should in this manner 
be visited upon the unoffending children, even unto the 
third and fourth generation! How was I, whilst yet un- 
born, to warn my father against too free indulgence 
in such and such viands? such and such liquors? such 
and such habits, practices, and pursuits, as might in their 
effect have baneful influence upon his procreative pow~ 
ers? What opportunity had I of hinting to him, that 
before he proceeded to the work of my hegetting, it 
would be expedient for him to conjure up such and such 
pleasing phantoms and representations in his mind? to 
give such and such a turn to his ideas >—in one word, to 
put both soul and body in proper train and fitness for 
the undertaking ? 

** But, supposing your father, at the moment, was not 
in a humour for entertaining those’ pleasureable ideas, 


you speak of?” 


Why then, Sirs, my father had even better have let 
the work entirely alone ; better have adjourned the enter- 
prize, and have waited patiently for a more convenient 
season. 

For believe me, friends, these considerations are far, 
very far from being matters of such trifling consequence 
and import, as many of you may peradventure be tempted 
to imagine, Nay,I will be bold toaffirm, that the very 
weather itself may come into play, on these occasions 2 
auc, trust me, 1 would not bave been engendered during 


a thunder storm, for all the gold and silver’ mines of Mex- 
ico and Peru, 
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And this reflection naturally leads me to offer some 
salutary and mell-meant advice to my kind readers, of 
both sexes, which I must beg of them to weigh and 
ponder seriously in their hearts; for as much as it con- 
cerns, not merely their own weal or woe, but the weal or 
woe of the whole human race, from the present moment to 
the very end of days; as long, at Jeast, as mankind shall 
continue to marry, and be given in marriage. 

_ But this being a matter of euch infinite importance, I 
shall show it more honour, than to tag it at the fag-end 
of a chapter, 





CHAP. II. 
‘BXPOSTULATION. | 

** Look well, before you leap,” is a proverb peculiarly 
applicable to all matrimonial concerns. As such, there- 
fore, I shali make it the text, or ground-work of my pre- 
sent discourse, to which I must request equal attention, 
on the part of the reader, as though he were listening to a 
sermon from his Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
himself. Peradventure, his Grace might hold forth to you 
upon a less intcresting subject. 

All you, then, my kind readers, who have it in con- 
templation to fulfil the first commandment, given to our 
first parents, and through them to us, and all their nume- 
rous posterity, world without end :—to wit: 


“ to increase, and multiply,” 


hearken to my words : 

Consider duly the vast importance of the work vou me- 
ditate. Not only the existence of a fellow creature; his or 
her future happiness or misery; but very possibly tie 
existence, happiness, or misery of thousands, and tens of 
thousands, depend upon this one decisive step. Let this 
reflection induce you to pause. Look well around you, 
before you take the irrevocable leap. First cultivate 
and improve your own inind and person. See, that the pa- 
rent stock be healthy, strong and vigorous :—that it be 
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freed from all pernicious juices; pruned of all vicious ex- 
erescencies, aud in every respect properly trimmed and 
set _to rigits, before you venture to plant seed from it; 
before you attempt to “ increase and multiply.” 

Have inclement skies shed baneful influence on its wea- 
ther-beaten trunk? have scorching suns dried up its 
gadical moisture ?—or unseasonable damps chilled and 
arrested its genial sap?—is this thy hapless case? let no 
consideration upon earth tempt thee to propagate. 

As is the tree, so are the branches--- a corrupt tree 
cannot bring forth good fruit; neither can its seed be 
profitable. Better let it lie on hand; better never make 
use of it atall, than rear therefrom a miserable planta- 
tion of weak, puny, sickly, shrivelled, stunted, crooked, 
dwarfish, and degenerate shrubs, that never come to any 
good; never attain their proper growth; never deserve _ 
the name of trees; and only provea burden and incum- 
brance to'the very ground, on which they vegetate. 

From my very heart, therefore, do I wish that could 
devise some certain means, to bring this self-same 'pro- 
creative, vivifying principle under due management and 
control. Every thing, as I before remarked, depends 
upon it. I would invoke it, conjure it, obtest it, com- 
mand it;—would argue, would reason, would remon- 
sirtte, and syilogise with it;—in one word, I would do 
any thing and every thing, to bring it toa befitting obser- 
vance of times and of seasons! of persons and of places. 
! would say to it—but1 despair of ever prevailing upon 
it, to distento reason! Suppose, however, I make the at- 
tempt? Should my endeavours effect no good, they can, 
however, do uo harm, at least. 

But here, L had needs bethink myself a little. Ani ine 
‘Cantation Of this kind is so perfectly novel and anigue ; 
s totatiy unprecedented, aad without example, that,it 
beboves me to proceed with caution, to consider well 
what Lam about, before 1 venture upon it— to “ look my- 
& Uf before Lleap? as 1 exhorted all and singular my rea- 
lers todo, in the commencement.of the present chapter, 
(To de continued,) 
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The Captive Muse, a Collection of Fugitive Poems, written by 
the Author, during his Captivity inFrance ; interspersed with 
a Variety of Anecdotes, illustrative of the Barbarous Treat- 
‘ment and Cruelties practised on the British Prisoners of War, 
by the French Government, and its Agents. By Thomas 
Dutton, A. M.; Author of a Characteristie Sketch of His 
Majesty, George I1I; The Literary Census, a Satirical 
Poem, with notes; Pizarro, with notes ; The Wise Man of 
the East, or the Apparition of Zoroaster to the Theatrical 
Midwife of Leicester-square, a mock-heroic Poem, in four 
Cantos, with notes; The Dramatic Censor; and various 

Works, in verse and prose, Pp. 128. price 6s. Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones. 


THE announcement of a work, with the name of Mr. 
Dutton as its author, produced an effect upon our minds 
similar to what we might expect to have experienced, 
on hearing of one risen from the dead! This gentleman, 
who has been twelve years abroad, ten of which he pass- 
ed in the prisons and dungeons of France, was formerly 
better known than beloved in the literary, and more par- 
ticularly in the theatrical world. His invincible propen- 
sity to satire, and the bolduess, frequently more than 
verging on temerity, with which he delivered his senti- 
ments, both on matters of taste and policy, raised him 
up a host ‘of enemies, to whom he boldly bade defiance, 
and dared the utmcst scope of their vengeance, and pro- 
voked aggression. 

From an attentive, and we may add, not unprofitable 
perusal of Mr. Durron’s Captive Muse, we find that the 
author, in consequence of too free an indulgence of his 
pen, considering the predicament in which he stood as 
a captive, rendered himself obnoxious to a greater exer- 
cise of harsh usage and severity, on the part of the French 
government, than fell to the lot of prisoners of war, in 
general, A considerable proportion of the work appears 
to have been written at Bitche, a castle situated on the 
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Vosges mountains, in Lorraine; and appropriated as a de. 
pot of punishment for such of the British prisoners of 
war, as had incurred the resentment of the government 
of France, by their frustrate attempts to escape; or by 
other unadvised and reprehensible acts. Of the situation 
of the prisoners, confined in this gloomy abode, Mr. 
Durron gives a most formidable and truly melancholy 
description, in the introductory limes of his Elegy on the 
Death of Marshall and Cor, two British seamen, butcher- 
ed at Bitche, in an attempt to effect their escape from 
that fortress, on the night of the 1st of May, 1804. The 
following extract from the aforesaid Elegy will, it is pre- 
sumed, not prove unacceptable to our readers. 


*¢ Mark, mark the dread spot, which the tyrant ordains 
For those, who for liberty struggle, and dare : 

Where, thrown into dungeons, and loaded with chains, 

Sad, wretched, and hopeless the victim remains ; 
Mark, mark the dread spot, and beware ! 

The Aner. or Deatu hovers over the place ! 

And in front of the building, terrific to face, 

In letters of blood, this inscription we trace : 
Tue MANsIon oF Wor, anv Despair! 


How strong, and how gloomy, its turrets it rears! 
How the battlements frown from the sky ! 
How savage around the whole prospect appears ! 
How the heart struck with horror, confesses its fears! 
And terror reflects from each eye! 
This, this is your prison, ye Sons *of the wave / 
This, this is your sepulchre ! this is your grave! 
. The tomb, where alive are interred the brave! 
Where they languish, unpitied, and die. 





—— 


* At the time this elegy was written, (observes the author, 
in a note on this passage) with the exception of a few detenus, 
or hostages, (as the French government affected to denominate 
them) the de_ot of Bitche was composed entirely of seamen. 











The Wandering Jew. 


‘Ah | who would not death to such bondage prefer ? 
And the grave to this mansion of woe? 

Ah! who would not brave then, whate’er might occur ? 

Can force e’er appal, or can danger deter 
The slave, that escapes from the foe ? 

Such, such were the feelings, which fired éach breast ; 

Such, such the resolves of the captives distrest, 

Who groan’d, and who languished, ill-us’d and opprest, 

In cells and in durigeons below !— 

The plot formed by the British prisoners at Bitche for 
their escape from bondage, was, it seems, revealed to the 
French authorities by aGerman Jew, of the name of 
Moses Sotomon Mrcwaeurs, who had been sent to 
Bitche from Paris a few days previous to the catastrophe 
which this Elegy celebrates, on a cliarge of fraud and 
swindling. The said Micuattis, by way of recompence 
for the important discovery he had made to the French 
government, as well as with a view of removing him out 
of the power of the prisoners, who probably would lave 
taken summary vengeance of the informer, was permitted 
to live in the town of Bitche, on parole. The prisoners 
were thus disappointed in their projects of revenge; but 
tle author hit upon another mode of satisfaction, and it 
seems, composed a ludicrous opera, under the title of 
Bitche and Brimstone, in which Mr. Moses Satomon 
MicHaE is figures, as the principal hero of the piece, 
under the name of the Wandering Jew. From this opera 
we select a few extracts, which, we are persuaded, will 
not fail to entertain our readers; briefly premising, that 
the scene of action is laid in Limbus (or Fool’s Paradise) 
and that the Wandering Jew, as he is here called, always 
appeared in a brown coat, wore spectacles, and was never 
without a long pipe in his hand. 

SCENE Ill. 

[The interior of the subterranean palace of Cnaos, who is 
discovered, reposing on a couch of rotten plank, studded . 
with fungus, barnacles, and other decayed substances. On 
his left hand, sits his consort, OLp Nicut. The sides are 
occupied by aconfused groupe of embryo-forms, jarring 
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388 Chaos, Cerberus, and the horns of Jericho. 


elements, &c. CHaos awakesina fright, in consequence of 


the incessant barking of *CeERBERUS. | 


CHAOS. 
No common cause provokes this wild uproar ; 
So loud, so fierce, our dog ne’er barked before ! 
Holla! who waits ? let some one learn the cause, 
Why opes old Cerserus his pond’rous jaws ? 
Why doth the cur such hideous howlings keep ? 
And, like the fell MacsBeru, thus ** murder sleep >” 





Exit attendant. 


CHAOS sings. 
Cease, old Cerserus ! blustering railer ! 
Pry’thee, for a moment cease, 
Zounds! this curs’d three-headed jailor ! 
Will he never hold his peace ? 
All his tongues, at once, in motion, 
Mercy on us! what a go: 
Beats his how] the roaring ocean! 
Beats the horns of Jericho! 


[ Re-enter Attendant, leading in the WANDERING JEW, dressed 
in@ brown coat, with a broken pipe, in one hand, aad a 
pair of spectacles inthe other. lis clothes are torn ané 


bloody, from the fierce attacks of CERBERUS ] 


CHAOS, 
Whom have we here ?>—a metaphor to borrow, 
He looks the very type of sin and sorrow ! 
So crude a mass of vileness and deceit 
I never met, nor wish again to meet! 
Blame we our dog no more—all wonder ceases ; 
Nay, rather say, the wonder still increases, 
He did not tear the dirty wretch in pieces ! 
Bot let the miscreant know, that soon or late, 
Guilt meets its doom, and crimes their forfeits wait. 
Then bind him fast, your instruments prepare ; 
Brandish your knotted nine-tails high in air, 
The Cat shall punish, though the Dog may spare ! 


—_— 
—~ 


4 





* Not the sagacious editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 











Beelzcbub, and the witch of Endor.~ 


Quick, and well-told, let blow to blow succeed, 
And with each lash his mangled carcase bleed. 
In pain and torture shall the wretch expire, 
And glut, with groan and. shrieks, our vengeful ire! 

{ Executioners drag off the Wanvrertne Jew. Already is 
he stript, and bound to the whipping-post, when, in the very 
moment that Jack Kercu lifts up his arm, to lay on his 
blows, the Earth opens, and out—rushes the Witcu oF 
ENDOR. } 


WITCH OF ENDOR. 

Forbear! forbear! your impious hands restrain, 

Nor let a mother's anguish plead in vain ! 

Unloose his bands, respect his honpur’d race, 

And give my darling to my fond embrace, 

Or dread my veng’ance, dread my potent spell, 

Which earth controls, and awes the hosts of hell! 

For know the blood, which warms his vital frame, 

Derives from me, and boastsa mighty name : 

Temper'd his elements with Stygian fire, 

His MoTHER—Enpor !—BEELZEBUB—HIS stRE!!! 

{CuAos motions to the Executioners to release their prisoner. 
The WanpverinG Jew rushes into the out-stretched arms 
of his Mother ; they exchange embraces, and mutually be- 
slobber each other.] 


In this extract we recognize all the force, all the ve- 
nom, which whilom were wont to characterise Mr. Dur- 
fon’s pen. To designate the object of his satire, under 
the character of the Wandering Jew; to give him the 
Witch of Endor for his mother, and Beelzebub for father, 
is avowedly carrying revenge to the very ne plus ultra of 
hostility. It must, however, be acknowledged, by way 
of apology for the author’s rancour, on this occasion, that 
the man who could act so base a part as did Mr. Moses 
Soromon M:icwaeE vis, in betraying his fellow prisoners, 
and occasioning the murder of two of them, Marsuatn 
and Cox, as already related, amply deserved the casti- 
gation inflicted upon him by the ¢ aptive Muse. 

But, if our author is well practised to wield, with ter- 
rible effect, the opprobrious lash of satire, he has evinced, 
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in other parts of his work, that he is equally capable of 
tenderness, and.the most delicate eulogy. In proof of this, 
we present the reader with his Address to the British Ia- 
dies, at Verdun, written in 1806. 


Lovely nymphs! for your protection, 

Hear a humble suppliant sue : 
Objects of each fond affection ! 

Feel, what thousands feel for you ! 
Fain, whilst I rehearse my story, 

On your eyes I'd fix my gaze! 
But they dazzle so with glory, 

I cannot support the blaze ! 


Peerless beauties ! yet indulgent ; 
Pride of Albion’s blissful isle ! 
Veil awhile those suns refulgent, 
Temper'd with a gracious smile ! 
Let me in your looks read pity ; 
Deign, oh ! deign your bard to cheer ; 
Be compassionate, as pretty, 
Then I’ve nothing more to fear. 


Nature siniles, if you’re propitious ; 
Nature sickens, if you low'r, 

God to you, with views auspicious, 
Delegates his guardian power ! 

Bid, oh! bid creation flourish ! 
Spread around you life and joy ! 

How much better ’tis, to nourish, 
To uphold, than to destroy ! 


From your lucid constellation 
One star absent we complain ; 
But, with sweet irradiation, 
Soon that star returns again ! 
Meanwhile, as in bounden duty, 
Humbly prostrate at your throne, 
Let me, at the court of beauty, 
Homage pay to you alone! 


As a specimen of the author's talent for pleasantry and 











humour, we select the following /udicrous love-song, to 
the tune of “ Peaceful slumbering on the Ocean.” 


Ancle-deep through gutters wading, 
Beauteous CRAVEN ! hear your swain, 
At your window serenading, 





Love-song, chaunted in a gutter. 


Choak'd with mud, and drench’d with rain! 


Dropping wet, &c. 
Hear your batter’d beau complain ! 


Is it nothing, cruel Craven ! 
Nothing, thus to stand and weep ? 
Croaking nightly, like a raven, 
Whilst you, snoring lie asleep! 
Snore away, &c. 
Whilst I here my vigil keep. 


Craven laughs, while FLorio’s dying ! 
Craven mocks the love-sick elf. 
Worn away with grief and sighing, 
Scarcely do I know myself! 
FLorio, &c. 
FLoriv’s laid upon the shelf, 


Yes, the change is truly horrid, 
And it cuts me to the quick. 
FLorio, once the gay, the florid, 
Now is but a withered stick ! 

Broken down, &c. 
Broken down am I, and sick. 


How much longer must your martyr 
Suffer, languish, and decay ? 
Cruel Craven ! lend your garter, 
Better hang than pine away / 
Let me swing, &c. 
I'll not live another day. 


When I’m jifeless and departed, 
Will my fair lament my doom ? 
And no longer then hard-hearted, 
Drop a tear upon my tomb? 
Fairer then, &c. 
Fairer will my Craven bicom! 
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Craz’d in ev'ry joit, and aching, 
Tortar'd, past the power to tell ; 
Ah! I feel my heart is breaking ; 
Craven! take my last farewell! 
Fare thee well, &c. 
Rid them ring my passivg knell ! 

The Poetical Epistle to Mr. J. Mercer, .on his Nose, is 
irresistibly ludicrous. Its great Jength prevents us from 
giving it; but we verily believe, it would be impossible 
even for the most pragmatic saint to peruse it, without 
frequent bursts of laughter. 

In short, we can with justice recommend the Captive 
Muse to our readers, as a work abounding in interest and 
useful information. The anecdotes, with which it is in- 
terspersed, are numerous, and disclose a scene of cruelty 
and oppression, to which such numbers of our brave and 
unfortunate countrymen, prisoners of war im France, 
have been for so many successive years exposed, and 
cannot fail to excite the sympathy and commiseration of 
every humane heart. We heartily congratulate both the 
author, and his fellow sufierers in general, on their for- 
tunate emancipation from such ruthless tyranny, after so 
long and cruel a trial of their patience, fortitude, and 
resignation, 

A spirit of proud resentment, manty boldness, and bigh 
patriotic feeling, pervades the whote work. The con- 
cluding stanza, of an Ode to Liberty, written by Mr..Dut- 
ton, under circumstances peculiar trying and inauspi- 
cious, at the fort of Bitche in the year 1808, will serve as 
asample of the vigor and fire af the author's muse. 

Faw goddess of my native isle! 
Onee more prepitious, detun to smile : 
Vit listen to a suppliant’s pray'r, 
Too tong tn servile fetters bound ; 
Too lony detain'd on hostile ground, 
ind d oom’d opprobrious chains to wear ! 
ret, still lis breast indignant burns, 


’ ’ } al "“«* = ' + . . 
‘Let, sili the sorvile woke he spurns, 











Dedication to Laura. 


And pants, to breathe his free-born air! 
Ah! who shall break his iron chain? 

Asunder tear his odious bands ? 

With vengeance arm his lifted hands? 
Waft him, unfetter’d, o’er the main? ? 
Of wrongs no longer to complain, 


Bat bathe his eserd.in bined, and.multiniathesbin.t...> 


Mr. Durton’s poem is inscribed to 2 Lady, who, it 
appears, captivated the author’s affections, during the 
long period of his captivity. It informs us, that conside- 
rable retrenchments have been made, from motives of 
delicacy, to several of the poems contained in the body 
of the work ; and that, what is not common with aun 
author, he has sacrificed /iterary to moral reputation. We 
shall conclude our extracts from the Captive Muse, by 
transcribing, as a specimen of the author's prose, the De- 
- dication, which bears this inscription : 


“ To LAURA. 
Mio dolce tesoro! 
Mio solo pensier ! 

** To wealth, to power, let others bend the knee, and homage 
pay to greatness. To thee, beloved! rise my constaat vows; 
to thee I dedicate my artless lays, Trained together in afllic- 
tion’s school, profoundly have we scanned the awful lesson, 
and drained to the very dregs; the cup of gall! To unison have 
ever beat our hearts, and consentaneous sympathised our feel- 
ings, The shaft which rent my bosom, has agonized thine / 
we have loved, we have suffered—tovether; we have tasted—in 
communion perfect and delicious—all the bitter, all the sweets, 
all the luxury of participated woe! Nor would I exchange the 
petion—dashed though it was with wormwood, and repuguant 
to the sense—for the nectar of the seats of bliss! 

“* But brighter prospects; brighter hopes present ! 

I fiori 
Dispiegansi, 
All’ pianto dell’ alba, 
“‘ Thy friend, Laura, treads once more his native plains, 
and froin the scenes that witnessed his infant joys, sends this 
tribute to his heart’s elect ! 
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‘ The offering is not new; for Adversity has furnished us 
with but too abundant leisure to muse and meditate; and 
often has Laura’s heavenly modulated voice, imparted a value, 
a charm to these strains which they cannot boast as their inhe- 
rent claim. Yet will the fair one find some change, some al- 
teration in their dress. Many, many things—dear and pre~ 
cious to the lover and the beloved! are not meet for public 
gaze, Laura will know how to appreciate the sacrifice—for 
an author, no small one---of humour to correctness. A work, 
to which Laura’s name is prefixed, must not contain a single 
passage, capable of calling forth a blush on the cheek of virgin 
delicacy! Iv more than one instancé, the author’s verses have 
lost considerably in wit and poignancy, from retrenchment--s 
but he prefers the loss of literary to that of moral reputation, 
The same delicate attention has dictated to him to respect--- 
even in the person of his persecutor and tyrant---the country 
that gave birth to Laura! He has not indulged im illiberal 
sarcasm and invective even against thé commonenemy of man. 
kind / 

Ma tu tremi, o mio tesoro! 
Ma tu palpiti, cor mio! 

“Laora! let us not despair-—let us cherish the hope 

to meet again. Till then, indelibly engraven in my _ heart 


remains thy adored image, and my proudest boast shall be to 
have gajned thy suffrage !” 





a a 





ADVENTURES or COLIN M‘LOON : orn, NEWS. 
PAPER EDITORS. 


Sir, 

L Hasten to communicate to you a continuation of 
my adventures. 

When | left that paragon of liberality, Mr. Q--n, whose 
splendid offer was so tempting to my imagination, I own 
1 felt a little mortified, and directed my steps to the 
abode of Slabber with somewhat less elasticity of soul 
than I experienced when I quitted it, As I paced along 
Fleet-street and the Strand, ruminating upon half a guinea 
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a week, fictitious rapes, imaginary murders, and visionary 
fractures, with the recreation of three columns per even- 
ing, I began to think that Scotland, my dear, my native 
land, has been grossly libelled, for not even there do we 
require men to starve upon hard labour. And the mo- 
dest [rishman talked of the “ milk of human kindness” 
that warmed his Hibernian heart! To be sure, I half for- 
gave him that blunder, from the known propensity of his 
countrymen to make bulls ; but I could not suppress my 
indignation at the unfeeling levity with which he mani- 
fested his excessive sympathy and sensibility. 
‘When I entered the apartment of my friend Slabber, 
he directed an inquiring look towards me, as if to read 
in my countenance the result of my expedition ; and if 
he possessed any skill in face-reading, he might have pe- 
rused all he wanted to know, in most legible characters. 
I was mortified, humbled, and dejected; but Slabber 
either could not, or did not, or would not understand 
my looks, for I had no sooner sat down than he accosted 
me with, “* Well, M‘Loon, I suppose you'll give me a 
good dinner, and a bottle of wine to drink success to 
your new undertaking; eh, won’t you?” “Oh yes,” I 
rejoined, “‘ my liberality shall keep pace with my means ;” 
“That's well said, my brave fellow: a Scotchman is ale 
ways generous when it pays him well; where shall we 
dine? I’m quite disengaged to-day—but hold—you 
don’t touch the needful I suppose yet—your felicity is 
like that of an expi saint—all to come; when do 
you commence? I citi’ wait, so as I am but sure of 
getting it at last.” “Tam glad you are so patient— 
however I'll not put that brittle virtue to much trial, 
nor shall you have only a contingent interest in a 
dinner.” I saw, as I came along, a most tempting board of 
invitation stuck up over a shop-door, ‘ Good dinners of 
boil’d, baked, and roasted, at threepencea head.’ I¢ould 
not resist my curiosity, so I walked in to inquire of what 
the.courses consisted—* praties, your honor,” replied a 
raw-boned Irish cook—- praties, like a bag of meal—you 
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may have them ei ther boiled, or roasted, or baked, witha 
beautiful brown coat, just like your honor’s face, long life 
to it; and all for three pence?”—‘* All for three pence, 
though you eat. till you burst, and as much water to float 
"em, as you like.” 

“ Now, my friend,” I continued, to Slabber, he sat 
looking at me with an exquisite air of incredulity, * if 
you are willing we will dine to-day, and Vl regale you 
as sumptuously as prudence will permit to a mau in my 
condition—” ‘ Oh! Lunderstand you now-I take— 
you have not seen Q;-n; and you intend to treat me 
upon the fag -end of your travelling stock—ha! ha! very 
good, Colin; very good, I did not think thoy hadst so 
much wit in thee, foregad!”,. Wit!” I rejoined ; ** by 
my soul, I’m at my wit’s end—look you now—that. Irish 
editor, and be, d—d to him! with his,long spreches.about 
nothing, and his affecting grimaces, has condescendingly 
made me an offer, Ww tte would just find me im shoes, un- 
less I lodged next door to the, parliament-house:—he 
would have me commit a rape, perpetrate a murder, 
break a glazier’ s neck, set fire to a warehouse, and steal 
a child for—halfa guinea a week!-” Slabber. stared, 
and the unsophisticated look of astonishment that beamed 
upou his countenance, was to,me a full corroboration of 
all that L myself felt. 

“* Mind it not,” said he, after,a short pause; .“* Mind 
itnot, Spurn at the ignoble hire, and, be a philosopher 
in your endurance of this life’s disappointments. I cer- 
tainly would, not advise you to. acceptiso paltry.a stipend 
—suflicient for the day is the evil thereof. Keep up your 
spirits, man, and I'll do something, for you yet, for k 
know that you will requite whatever. do at some future. 
time.” I bowed assent, to., this, commercial system. of 
benevolence, this ledgered account, of humanity and 
friendship, and waited in.silence to hear what my. better 
genius would next suggest, | 

“He that begins at the bottom of, the ladder,” said 


Slabber, “ has a chance of getting to, the.top by perse- 
verance; and, besides, there is this advantage in.come 
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imencing with the lowest channels of enterprize; our 
spirit is not haum¥led by descent; bur exertiotis ‘are not 
impeded by any punctilious feelings of dignity; there ig 
uo falling off whicl can fortify our vallity or sélfpride, 
Now this happens to be precisely your casé. “There aré 
other papers in London, my boy; and sticceed wheh you 
may, among tlicii, you tust rise one dégree at least in 
your views and respectability. Let mé see—there’s thé 
Post—tlie ‘Times—the Chronitle—the Herdld—the Ad- 
vertiser—the Press —which would you like ?°— 
* Which I can get,” I replied lacohically.—“"Well said, 
egad—well said—suppose we still Keep to bur gradiiated 
scale of procecditigs—atd ‘as you began with the Diy, 
your next attempt ought to be the Herald. Aye tlie 
Herald—but how—the Cock is the Herald of the Morn, 
and by Jupiter thie Cock shall bé our Herald. Do you kiiow 
the Cock in Fleet-street?” ‘ No.’ “How should you= 
only forty-eight hours in Londdi—the Cock; ty dear 
fellow, is a-louse of éntertaitinent for man and beast— 
both of wliom aré to be found there in great plenty after 
twelve o'clock at night, as well a8 poaclied eves and 
Welch rabbits. Why, Sir, we have a society there—a 
sort of imperium in imperio, tlie Empire of Cockonians, aiid 
a celebrated ‘tragic actor is ovr: Emperor—but more of 
this anon—-what I now have in contemplation is to take 
you to the Cock this-very-night;-and if fortune favours 
us, your success is certain” ** Saccess! Where?” I ree 
joined. “ Where? Why with the Herald to be sure, and 
this is the way I mean to bring it about, A certain pare 
son, whom every fool can bate and worry, abd he be none 
the wiser, is now at the ledd of that flourishing concern, 
aided by a satirist without gall, whom some call Tom 
Fool, though others naintain that Tom Wiltiams, or An- 
thony Pasquin, would do just as well, for it would be 
impossible to distii@uisls either of those thrée gentle- 
men from the other, Hitherto the Cock—thivdicem- 
virate'aré iti thé°nigtitly habit of eomiing/ and it will be 
no difficile iifattér, BY tea Of a go of brandy, "to insi. 
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nuate ourselves into their notice. Iam partly known to 


the parson already, and would have no objection to be 
acquainted with the satirist, if my livelihood did not de- 
pend upon my reputation. So be. cheerful, and full of 
hope; you may still look forward to a station in which 
hundreds will consult your labours; and if you are only 
half as good a sycophant as your countrymen in general, 
who knows but you too may be knighted for your ser- 
vices to a certain great man, who is glad to obtain even 
the friendship of a Scotchman.” . 

I confess. I found some consolation in these renovated 
prospects, and as my despondency diminished, my con- 
fidence increased. I did not exactly anticipate such 
courtly honor as my friend Slabber jocosely hinted at, but 
I flattered myself I might perhaps arrive at such distinc- 
tion as to write a lampoon against a whig, or a congratu- 
Jatory ode to a minister. 

I must reserve further particulars to another opportu- 
nity however. I did intend to have lengthened this com- 
munication, but an urgent appeal from my landlady, who 
has taken forcible possession of my room, leaves me no 


room to say any thing more at present. You shall hear 
from me next month, and I remain, Sir, : 


Yours, Couin M‘Loon. 
Oct. 29, 1814. 
EES 
EPIGRAMS, 





On the Flight of a Great Personage. 
Poor Madison, how hard thy fate, 
From Washington while slily dodging, - 
That thou, who rul’st so many a state, 
Should’st be depriv’d of board and lodying / 
On the reported Courtship of a Portican TRAVELUER. 
After visiting many a far distant shore, 
*Mong Christians, Turks, Pagans, of every rank, 
Lord B—n, ne’er meaning to cross the seas mores 
Now wishes for life to repose on MilbankeX 
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[ ADVERTISEMENT.—The Patrons and constant Readers of the 
ScourGs are most respectfully informed, that Theatrical 
Criticism will, in future, eonstitute a more prominent fea- 
ture in this work than it has lately been wont to do. It is 
not our practice to deal largely in professions; on the con- 
trary, we wish to establish our claim to public favor and 
support, by deeds rather than by words, We shall therefore 
content ourselves, in the present instance, with briefly ob- 
serving, that a new arrangement has been made by the Pro- 
prietors of this Work, for obtaining the co-operation of wri- 
ters of acknowledged talent in dramatic criticism, which, it 
is presumed, will not fail to secure to the Scouras a de- 
cided preference over every other periodical publication, of 
similar nature and import, in the eyes of an impartial and 
enlightened public,] 


DRURY-LANE, 
Sept.20. The Rivals .  . -  Bee-hive 
22. Wild Oats ° ° Review 


24. The Hypocrite . . Turnpike Gate 
27. West Indian ° : The Three and the Deuce 


29. Honey Moon ° Woodman’s Hut 
Oct. 1. School for Scandal ; The Prize 
3. Richard the Third ‘ Lock and Key 
4. Man and Wife ° The Children in the Wood 
6. Othello ° ‘ Honest Thieves 
8. Rule a Wife and have a Wife The Irishmanin Loudon 
10. Richard the Third The Weather-cock 
11. The Rivals ; ° Woodman’s Hut 
12. John Bull ° é Illusion 
13. Hamlet . ° Turn ont 
15. Policy ° -  Woodman’s Hat 
17. Richard the Third Of Age To-morrow 
18. Policy (cutdowa te Sacts) Sylvester Daggerwood —Review 
19. Policy : - Blue Devils— Matrimony 
20. Othello : « Mlusion 
21. Policy ° : The Purse—Woodman’s Hut 
* 22, Othello ‘ The Three and the Deuce 


24 Richard the Third... The Irishman in Londono 
We have already noticed, in our last number, the opening of 
Drury-lane theatre, on the 20th of September, with Mr. She- 
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ridan’s comedy of the Rivals, to which succeeded the musical 
entertainment of the Bee-hive. Novelty is at present so much 
the rage, and the public taste so entirely vitiated and’ dcbauched 
by melo-dramas, ‘by sing-song, and by pantomimic show, that 
& Comedy divested of ‘these merétricious recommendations, and 
86 hacknied on the stage as the Rivals, cannét be expected to 
Possess any great powers of Attraction. Add to this, that some 
of the parts were very indifferently cast. Faulkland, in patti- 
cular, met with a. very tame and frigid representative: in Mr, 
Holtand. 

When we speak of the public taste, as being totally estranged 
and weaned from all relish of legitimate drama, we wish to be 
distinctly understood. The eagerness, (we might justly term 
it infatuation) with which the town flocks, by “thotisatids and 
tens of thousands, to witness the representation’ of certain of 
Shakspeare’s plays ; not for the inherent, intrinsic beauties of 
thé piece, but solély in compliment to some ‘favourite’ per- 
former, of sudden and factitious celebrity, the “* wonder ofthe 
day,”” whom it is now become fashionable to run after and be- 
spatter with praise, affords, in our humble estimation, no evi- 
dence of the return of good taste and ‘sound jadgment amongst 
us. On the contrary, we are led to consider it merely as an 
additiqnal and lamentable proof of the avidity with which the 
multitude runs gaping after prodigy and marvel, and the bee 
sotted facility with which they swallow'down the most prepos- 
terous doctrines, provided they be new, simular, and pafodoxi- 
cal—witness the numerous proselytes of JaAnnA SoOUTHCOTT, 
and the almost equally senseless rabble that follow at thie heels, 
and accept fer ready coin the unmeaning promises of a candies 
date for parliamentary election, 

Notwithstanding the wast influx of new pieces, tragic, comic, 
musical, farcical, mélo-dramas, and grand rontances, offered, 
as we are informed from high authority, for représentation to 
the managerial committee of Drury-lane theatre, the only no- 
velties hitherto produced at this house are, Ist, An Occasional 
Address from the pen of S, J, Arnold, the manager, spoken by 
Mrs. Edwin; 2d, Fhe performances of Mr. Kean, if we may 
with propriety class, in the chapter of novelties, the re-appearance 
of that actor, in his o/d cast of characters ; 8d, A comedy, the me- 
rits of which we ehall incontinently proceed to discuss, entitled, 
Poliey, or Thus runs the Worlid. away, with its customary #4 
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tellites, or concomitants, of a prologue and epilogue ; the fore 
mer, remarkable only for its insipidity and total lack of poeti- 
cal merit, though said to emanate from the pen of'a very duminous 
writer ; the latter, replete with puns, quibbles, and conundrums, 
but yet, with all its defects, not quite so dull and insupportable 
as the prologue. The new comedy, as the reader will perceive, 
bears two titles, a circumstance of which the prologue and epi- 
dogue writer, each in his respective department, has amply 
availed himself. The first rings the changes fram beginuing to 
end on the word ‘* Policy ;” the second, with equal dexterity 
plays and. puns onthe running part.of the title. 

The van-leader of this, triumvirate of novelty, the Occasional 
Address, was merely desigued to answer an ephemeral purpese, 
which having served it sunk to oblivion, little missed or ree 
gretted, in the course of a few, nights. Of Mr. Kean’s. style of 
acting, sufficient has already, been said—repetition would duly 
be nauseous ; neither will the cireumseribed Jimits to which we 
are compelled to restrict this department. of our publication, 
admit of needless and superfluous discussion. . We, whe ate 
neither smitten with the mania of novelty, on. the one hands 
nor enlisted under the banners of theatrical opposition, on the 
other, shall endeavour.to steer a, middle course. Mr, Keam: is 
certainly an actor of ao common. powers, and public predilec- 
tion in his favour continvesas. strong as. ever. . This is fully 
evinced by the receipts of the house, which on the nightiof his 
first re-appearance tliis. season, exceeded the! proudest preee+ 
dent of all his former triumphs, falling little short ef seven 
hundred pounds! If a pup might be allowed on; such an oc- 
casion, we should feel tempted to exclaim with Puddy, ‘ By 
Jasus ! but this is playing with a vengeance !. de’el take me if 
I would work any more all my born days, if I could play to 
this tune |” , 

Of the general merits of the new, comedy, pretty: just idea 
may be formed from the. very circumstance, of its hevang been 
cut down, on the second night of representation, from a first~ 
rate toa frigate,—from a,dramain five acts to one in, three, 
We now proceed to a detailed, analysis of the, new.comedy, pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, Theatre, for the. fiyst,time, on Saturday, 
Oct, 15th, under the,title of, Policy.;, ory. Thus-cunsthe World 

away.” | 
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Dramatis Person z. 


Sir Harry Dorville - - Mr. Pope. 


Mrs. Harlowe. 
Miss Kelly. 
Mrs. Orger. 

The plot of the new comedy is of a very flimsy and ill-adapted 
texture. Old Fathom and Lady Lucretia reciprocally seek te 
entrap each other into a matrimonial connexion. The former 
has acquired a competent fortune by mercantile speculation ; 
the latter passes for a lady of opulence, and being appointed 
by Mr. Pemberton, on his death-bed, guardian to his only child, 
Miss Horatia—she projects a plan, in concert with Fathom, to 
defraud her ward of her rightful inheritance. 

In pursuance of this design, Fathom has recourse to the 
agency of his son Sylvanus (a lawyer,) into whose hands he puts 
certain papers, in which Sylvanus is required to make such al- 
terations as are necessary to secure Miss Horatia's just property 
to Lady Lucretia. Sylvanus rings the changes a considerable 
length of time on certain hacknied follies and vices of the day, 
which he does in a style that prepared us to behold him step 
forward as the ready accompliceand trusty agent of any scheme 
of villainy and dishonour. But in an instant he changes note, 
turns sentimentalist, and by a sudden moral metamorphosis ( only 
to be met with on the stage, and even there only in wretched 
plays, written by wretched authors, who have no talent for the 
gradual developement of character, no ability topourtray nature 
with fidelity, and therefore supply their incapacity of just de- 
lineation, by caricature,) appears as the steady advocate of vir- 
tue, the intrepid champion of oppressed innocence, the streuu- 
ous adversary of chicanery and fraud. 

Sylvanus and Miss Horatia Pemberton, without knowing each 
other, had formerly metat a race-ball. In conformity with modern 
practice, (that is to say, with the practice of the major part of our 
modern playwrights, who never pay the smallest heed to nature, 
probability, or truth) they immediately fall in love with eaea 


Miss Horatia Pemberton ° 
Airs. Fidget . . - 


Volage - . - - Mr. Wrench. 
Verjuice (real name Pemberton) - Mr. Dowton, 
Old Fathom - - - - Mr. Lovegrove. 
Sylvanus (son to Fathom) + - Mr. Elliston. 
Abrams + - - - Mr. Wewitzer.: 
Lady Amelia Dorville + += © Mrs. Glover, 
Lady Lucretia - - - 
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other, for fo other apparent reason in the world, but because it 
is absurd to do so. They no sooner meet, than they are part- 
ed; this is likewise strictly within rule, as it serves to ren- 
der their reciprocal passion still more romantic and ridicu- 
jous, and saves the author the trouble of tracing the progress 
of their mutual attachment, or bottoming it upon rational 
ground and basis, The love-sick swain, as the laws of romance 
require, indites a tender epistle to his unknown charmer, which 
he subscribes with the fictitious name of Philander, and to 
which the lady, with equal gallantry and promptitude, replies 
likewise under an assumed signature, And now is the heart of 
either irremediably pierced and transfixed—the barbed shaft 
has struck so deep that it cannot be extracted; the wound fes- 
ters, the flame once kindled, burns with unremitting ardour, 
no kettle, pot, nor cauldron, ever boiled with intenser heat, with 
fiercer rage. 

Sylvanus having carefully perused the papers pat into his _ 
hands by his politic father, discovers the villainy of Fathom’s 
and Lady Lucretia’s project, to usurp the inheritance of Miss 
Horatia Pemberton. No sooner has he come to the virta- 
ous resolution to take no part in this nefarious transaction, 
than by one of those fortunate contingencies, very rarely met 
with in actual life, but very frequent, especially of late years, 
on the stage, he immediately stumbles upon Miss Pemberton 
herself, iu whom he now recognizes his unknown and lost divinity. 
This discovery is followed by a most ridiculous scene of virgin 
bashfulness, on the part of the gentleman; of forwardness and 
self-offer, on that of the lady. Sylvanus, of course, is strength- 
ened and confirmed in his virtuous resolutions, not to be ne- 
cessary to the robbery of a pretty girl, whom he professes to 
adore, and the possession of whose fortune is smiliugly held 
out to him, in no very distant perspective, by the fuir proprie- 
tor herself, 

Meanwhile Fathom, the father of Sylvanus, in his eagerness 
to bring the hymeneal negotiation between Lady Lueretia and 
himself to a speedy conclusion, presents that lady with a bond 
for ten thousand pounds, to be forfeited to her own personal 
use and benefit, in case he declines marriage with her, Ten 
thousand pounds, even in these days of luxury and extrava- 
gance, is not a gift to be laughed at, or treated with disdain, 
Accordingly Lady Lucretia, by way of recompertcing her lover's 

VOL, Vi1I. 3G 
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eenc’osity, indulges her enamonred swain, and destined hus- 
band, with a chasteembrace, as an earnest of more substantial 
joys. But, alas! and lack-a-day ! what. wayward tricks has 
Fate sometimes in store for the childrea of men! how many 
und what strange things sometimes fall ont, ‘* bedween the cup 
and lip /? At the very moment that Fathom is culling the 
sweet, ambrosial kiss, that honied distillation, which the mo- 
ther of the loves and soft desires has enriched (if we may give 
credence to the testimony of the Roman lyric,) 


“Quanta parte sui nectaris imbuit,” 


from the ruby lips of his tender and expectant bride,---at that 
very critical moment, enters the room, without giving notice of 
her presence, by knocking at the door, or any other previous cere- 
mony, Miss Horatia Pemberton—Lady Lucretia’s delicacy is not 
able to withstand so rndea shock ! To be caught by her ward, in 
the act of giving or receiving (we cannot take upon us to deter- 
mine with precision which of the two cases takes place in. the 
present instance) a kiss from the man, who in the. course of a 
few hours is destined to become her lawfal wedded husband,— 
this is too mach for a person of her ladyship’s fine tone of 
nerve and exquisite sense of feeling to support! After giving 
her ward a merited lecture on her offence against the laws of 
modern politeness and good breeding, she hurries, covered with 


blushes, out of the room. In her confusion, she drops the 


bond given by Fathom---which notwithstanding its vast ime 
portauce is so little attended to, or enquired after, that it re- 
niains; almost during the whole of a long and tiresome scene, 
unheeded on the stage, and at last is only picked up, en passant, 
by Miss Pemberton, who appears to have been very successful, 
in her efforts to let it lie there so long, and to nearly stumble 
upon it so frequently without perceiving it. 

The plot now begins to thicken apace---Sir Harry Dorville; 
a baronet advanced in years, has espoused a young lady, whose 
personal recommendations constitute her sole fortune, and who 
(2s we are informed, in the course of the play) is indebted to the 


generosity of Sir Harry, not merely for her education, but for 
her support, previous to her marriage. 


Lady Amelia is repre. 
sented as the slave of fashion, and as irresistibly dragged along 
by the vorfec of modern dissipation. 


This dangerous propen- 
sity, added toa still more reprehensible passion for the fashions 
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able viceof gaming, throws her into'the company, and eventually 
tute the toilsof a French adveritirér, introduced under the 
name of Volage. Lady Amelia loses considerable sums at the 
gaming-table, and as modern honour exacts the most punctual 
acquittal of all gaming debts, in preference to any other obliga- 
tion or engagenient, however sacred or peremptory, she Is com- 
pelled to have frequeut ‘recourse to a money-lender, of the Ls- 
‘réelite tribe, whois understood to be in habits of strict relation 
and connexion with Voluge. 

This usurer is excited by the French adventurer to be very 
urgent in hisdemands on Lady Amelia, for repayment. He sends 
her a'letter, menacing, if she does not call upon him, to reveal 
her embarrassments atid gambling indiscretions to her husband. 
Lady Amelia repairs to Abraham's house, where she meets with 
Volage, who now throws off the mask, and prepares to carry off 
Amelia by force. In this very critical nick of time, in rush 
Verjuice and Sir Harry, accompanied by two officers of justice, 
wlio arrest Volage, ona charge of forgery and swindling, and 
march him triumphantly off to prison. The lady, convinced 
by severe proof of the dangers attendant on the gambling-table, 
foreswears that pernicious practice, and is fully restored to the 
confidence and affections of her lord. 

In a previous interview between Lady Lucretia and Volage, 
Fathom, who is concealed behind a bookcase, hears the lady de- 
clare, that her intended nuptials with himself are founded solely 
on interested views; that she has an utter aversion for his person, 
but.a great liking for his money, having none herself. Indeed 
she is, by her own confession, so totall y impoverished, that she 
has no other dowry, but a catalogue of debts to bring her hus- 
band, .who,she makes no donbt will he arrested and clapt into 
prison, within three hours after their marriage. The manner 
in, which this conversation is overheard by Fathom, is brought 
About, in a most bungling manner, 

Fathom's whole and sole wish is now to get his neck out of 
the hymeneal noose. This desirable object is effected by the 
intervention of Miss Horatia, who, as ulready stated, had picked 
up the bond given by Fathomto Lady Lucretia, which the lat 
ter loses so carelessly, anc which Horatia now. restores to 
Lathom. The latter instantly cancels it, by tearing it to pieces. 

Verjuice now discovers himself, under his real name of 

Penberton, as the uncle of Miss Horatia ; whose guardian he 
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has been appointed by a regular legal deed, of later date that 
thet under which Lady .djucretia exercised her authority over 
the young lady. The uncle affects great fondness for his niece ; 
but all bis love for Horatia could not, it seems, prevent him 
from running about for years in disguise, and under a false name, 
which left his niece entirely at the mercy of the vile artifices 
and intrigues of Lady Lwueretia, which in many instances 
might have led to the most disastrous consequences. This feae 
ture constitutes another of the incongruities and absurdities of 
the play. 

Sylvanus and Horatia are at length made happy in the pos- 
session of each other, with the consent of all parties, which 
brings to a conclusion this medley of commoneplace, foreed 
incidents, and lame attempts at wit, huddled up without art, 
connexion, or due plan, and which bears greater resemblance to 
what Horace designates as the 

egri somnia, 
than to that species of composition legitimately entitled to the 
name of Comedy. 

Various names, among others, that of Miss Chambers, and 


ef Mr. Arnold, have been cited, as author of the new play. 
But the Sun, and 


Solem quis dicero falsum 
Audeat ? 


assures its readers, that it is the uudoubted production of Mr. 
H. Siddons. Be that as it may, the father of this picte dis- 
plays much true Policy in not claiming it, for the bantling 
does him little honor. The prologue, as already remarked, 1s 
from the pen of Mr. John Taylor, a writer who possesses a 
happy knack of spinning and wire-drawing a thought to won- 
derful length, so much so, that it often fills us with astonish- 
ment to couceive how this gentleman manages it, not to fall 
asleep over his own prosings, The epilogue is said to be written 
by Mr. Dibdin. They are twin-brethers in dulness and ‘insi< 
pidity ; but the epilogue, upon the whole, carries off the bell. 

The performers, with the exception of ‘Wrench (whase acting 
was really so uniformly abominable, that Lady Amelia is de- 
prived of all apology in listening to the tales of such an unpo- 
lished, graceless seducer, unless we suppose him to give proof 
of more pith and merit, in the téte-d-téte, than he does on the 
public beards) made the best of their several parts. Mr. Dow= 
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ton’s Verjuice is a fine specimen of acting. Lovegrove too, ss 
Fathom, notwithstanding he appears to be a rugged actor, (the 
meaning of this phrase we are at a loss to decypher) in the 
critical eyes of the conductor of a certain hebdomadary vehicle 
of News, was both interesting and diverting. Pope’s Sir Harry 
was at least equal te the part. But the most, if not the only 
interesting feature in the play was Miss Kelly’s Horatia. 





COVENT-GARDEN. 


The novelties, produced at this theatre since its opening, ite 
dependent of the new comic ballet, entitled Doctor Sanyrado, 
which we have already noticed more than sufficiently by even 
naming it, in our last, aud which is so truly vile and execrable, 
that we greatly wonder the poetical talents of a certain somni- 
ferous prologue-writer were not put in requisition, to ensure 
the piece from untimely death, by his mellifluous luke-warm 
namby-pamby —a talisman of more sovereign efficacy than even 
the Doctor’s own water-specific—consist of a new melo-drama, 
called the Forest of Bondy ; or Dog of Montargis ; but above 
all (for this new acquisition is “ in itself a@ host /”) the debut, 
and admirable performance of Miss O'Neill. . 

Of the Forest of Bondy little need be said. The story on which 
itis founded is adequately known, and the piece itself has been 
got up, and is still in a train of daily representation, as well at 
the mivor theatres of the metropolis, as on the provincial stage. 
| Miss ©’ Nerina, 

- Thischarming actress steps forward, as a rara avis, as a lumi- 
nary of first magnitude and promise, on the dramatic horizon, 
It happens not frequently that the writers of the Scourae are 
suspected of too marked a propensity to flattery and panegyric. 
But if they make a point of lashing imbeeility and conceited 
dulness, with merited severity, they are equally prompt to 
‘award the palm of merit and praise, where justly due. Miss 
O'Neill is eminently gifted by the bounteous hand of natare with 
the principal endowments requisite to constitute an actress of 
primary excellence. Her figure is the happy mean between a 
form so decidedly moulded for tragedy, as to be too imposing 
for the elegant walk of comedy on the one hand, or, on the other, 
of too light, however graceful a cast, however suited to the spor- 
tive train of Thalia, to accord with the dignified pert required 
in the votaries of Melpomene. 

Her voice is at once powerful and sweet; her enunciation 
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clear and distiact—ber conception of the part she represents 
accurate andjnst. She treads the stage, of which she has evi- 
deatly a complete knowledge, with ease—she is, if we may be 
permitted the use of so colloquial a phrase, perfectly at home, 
on the boards. She mace her first appearance, before a Lon- 
don audience, on Thursday, Oct. 6th, m the character of Juliet, 
Her reputation, (though, by the bye, reputation, in a theatrical 
point of view, 38 fae from being an infallible criterion or guide, 
as managers to their cost can-testify) had preceded her debut, 
She was greeted on her énfre with-bursts ofloud, reiterated plau- 
dits, The prepossession excited in favor of the new performer, 
on this Occasion, was pot disappointed. Miss O’Neill, by her 
masterly delineation of the character she personated, fully jus- 
tified the public predilection, and at ouce irrevocably stamped 
the opinion of the town. 

On the 13th, ,she appeared, likewise. for the first time, on 
the London hoards, in the character of Belvidera, in the tragedy 
of Venice Preserved. ‘The hold which she had already acquired 
in peblic favour and estimation as Juliet was not weakened 
by her performance of Belvidera. This latter character de- 
mands, in.its.general outline and. delinention, .more mmpiosing 
powers, more energy and forcible appeal -to the stronger pas- 
sions, than the timid, tender, love-sick Juliet. Miss O'Neill 
acted up ‘to the full spirit of the character, and left us nothing 
to desire or regret. The applause bestowed on her Belvidera, 
by an audience composed of the first circles of fashion and 
taste, was equal to that, which crowned her first appearance on 
the metropolitan stage. Miss O’Neill’s innate good sense leaves 
us no room to apprehend, that she will suffer herself to be 
inebriated with the meense of popular enthusiasm, and relax 
in her endeavours to ment the continuance of public predilec- 
tion.—On the coutzary, we feel firmly persuaded, that the mani- 
festation of general prepossession in her favour, will operate 
as an additional stimulus and incentive—were any additional 
Stimulus ‘und incentive Watiting—to uniform and increased 

Bor theirest,, we-shave. to lament, that our limits prevent us 
from. canyassing the merits and pretensions of ‘this deserving 
and successful candidate so amply as we could wish. Batina 
future number we shall have occasion to revert to the pleasin 
diveussion, .In the mean time we cannot’ dismiss this interest- 
Ing topic, without most sincerely congratulating | both ‘the 
proprietors, of Covent Garden theatre, and the public at large 
—the former, on the acquisition they haye made, in.the person 
ef Miss O'Neill, of an actress whose distinguished merit cane 
not fail ‘fo ‘ensure them crowded ‘houses, and thereby, enrich 
the treasuty--the Tatter, on® the copions fund of ‘rational re- 
creation and delight, in which: they may now confidently téc- 


kon, from the admirable performance of their newly-engaged 
favourite ! r 79h 
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